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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
HUMBOLDTS’ COSMOS, 

Cosmos ; Sketch of a Physical Description of the 
Universe. By Alexander Von Humboldt. 
Translated under the Superintendence of 
Lieut.-Col. E. Sabine, R.A., &c. Vol. II. 
Longmans. Murray. 

Tux first volume of this important work received 

our unquali praise; few such productions 

issue from the press in these days of superficial 
and trifling literature. But a Humboldt anda 

Sabine 4 +h. is Vs, 


+h 


A "J a different sort of 
. The constant and life-long study of 
Nature, marking her impressions, and tracing 
her influences on the mind and actions, has 
enabled both to take most comprehensive and 
cosmopolitan views of all that has surrounded 
them since reason dawned; and the results of 
such observation cannot fail to be most useful 
and instructive to the rest of mankind. In this 
portion of his work, M. Von Humboldt first 
treats of “ the incitements to the study of 
Nature,” and declines most classically and beau- 
tifully into the poetical descriptions of her 
ualities and charms, from the age of early 

reece and Rome, and through other nations and 
their bards, to the present day. Landscape- 
painting is followed in the same manner; and 
then we have an admirably arranged history 
of the physical contemplation of the universe, 
in chronological periods, or epochs of progress, 
from the earliest records of the earth, 6 on 
this performance the author recently published 
a letter at Berlin, some extracts from which 
will, we think, throw more light on the subject, 
and be more acceptable to our readers than any 

and imperfect comments of our own: 

“ The delay in the publication must be attri- 
buted to my desire th bestow upon an extremely 
difficult subject all the residue of my energies. 
In the first volume of this work, I have placed 
closely together, in the form of a picture of 
Nature, the main results of my observations, as 
they severally belong to a purely objective and 
scientific description of Nature. it comprises the 
world, from the most remote nebula of the 
heavens to the minutest organism of terrestrial 
creation. The second volume shows the reflex of 
this picture, received through the medium of the 
external senses into the feelings and poetically 
attuned powers of the imagination. e leave 
the domain of objects and enter that of feeling. 
The internal world unfolds itself to our view; 
we explore this book of Nature, not to ascertaiit 
from it,—as is demanded by the philosophy of 
art, what, in the possible association of esthetical 
operations, belongs to the essence of the mental 
faculties and the manifold tendencies of psychical 
action,—but to portray the sources of life, 
giving contemplation as the means of attaining 
a pure feeling for Nature; to trace the causes 
which, by quickening the powers of the 
imagination, have, in later times especially, 
80 greatly increased the love of a study of 
Nature and of travelling into foreign lands. 
The means which have induced this are three- 
fold: an esthetic treatment of natural scenery ; 
an extended cultivation of tropical plants ; 
and a combining, yet contrasting, apposition 
of exotic forms. Each of these divisions might 
have been greatly , on account of its 
historic relations, but the spirit and the aim 
of my subject induced me to give only the lead- 
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ing ideas. * * * To depict Nature in 
all her exalted greatness, we must not be con- 
tent with mere externals; she must be repre- 
sented as mirrored in the soul of man: as now, 
by this reflex, peopling the shadowy land of the 

yths with forms of grace and beauty, and now 
unfolding the noble germs of demonstrative art. 
To the means here adduced for the scientific 
study of Nature, I have joined the history of the 
physical contemplation of the world. It is such 
as it appears tome: the history of the recognition 
of the oneness of Nature, as well as the history of 
thought on the individuality of the phenomena 
and the combination of the powers of the uni- 
verse. It must not be confounded, in its treat- 
ment, with the history of the special natural 
sciences, as given by most of our books of in- 
struction, in physics or the morphology of 
plants. The history of the physical contempla- 
tion of the world divides itself into the self- 
dependent strivings of reason, for a knowledge 
of the laws of Nature, ¢.e., the thoughtful con- 
templation of the natural phenomena themselves ; 
those historical events which have suddenly 
enlarged the boundary of the horizon of obser- 
vation; and the discovery of new means for 
sensual perception, as the discovery of new 
organs, which bring man into closer contact with 
terrestrial objects, as well as the most distant 
worlds of space. This threefold point of view 
has led me to determine the principal momenta 
which the history of the doctrine of Komus 
must traverse. * * * Thus I have endea- 
voured to give a brief sketch of the contents of 
my second volume; and, although the two 
form to a certain extent a complete whole, I 
trust, nevertheless, I may be permitted, at the 
close of my days, to word a third and last 
volume, which shall contain ‘The results of 
scientific research in the special departments of 
physical cosmography.’ It will elucidate the 
universal picture of Nature, and, in order to 
make the entire work more generally service- 
able, it will contain a survey of the conténts, 
similar to those in the preceding volumes. May 
good will, and especially that which imparts to 
good will its real value, may the honour of 
severe investigation be the reward of my toil ! 
This enjoyment,which after a literary career of 
more than fifty years is the highest that can be 
awarded to a continued aim at open enquiry, is 
combined with the hope that I may never be a 
stranger to my contemporaries in ideas and in 
feelings.” 

To this summation and announcement of the 
intention of the venerable author (which we 
earnestly hope to see carried into effect within 
as short a time as possible), and again noting 
the fidelity and excellence of the translation, we 
will close our tribute of applause with another, 
namely, an epigram, from the pen of the cele- 
brated Luigi Crisotomo Ferrucci, of Lugo, in 
Romagna : 

ALEXxANDRI Humporpt: Cut, KOZMO®. 


Quod Lustris peperere decem sors nota locorum, 
Nature studium judiciumque grave, 
Protulit Humboldtus diuturna indagine prestans, 
Orbus ut interior cognitio regeret 
Postea philosophos, rerum ratione petenda, 
Tutior et cupidis esset ad ima gradus. 
Surgat opes animi qui legibus alliget alter 
Sedulus, et cordis grande revolvat opus. 
Sie ab Aristotele emicuit ‘Theophrastus, acuto 
Qui mores hominum prodidit ing enio. 
Firenze. 





MRS, BRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 
Trials of Domestic Life. By Mrs. Bray. 3 vols. 
Colburn. 
Two family histories are given in these volumes : 
the first entitled A Father’s Curse, and the last 
A Daughter's Sacrifice. They are founded on real 
life, and embellished by the author’s invention 
with the addition of imagined persons and inci- 
dents. ‘* Genius, judgment, and sound princi- 
ples are combined to delight the understanding 
and to mend the heart’”—is the verdict we pro- 
nounced upon the preceding novels of Mrs. Bray; 
and it will be found to be distinctly applicable to 
this her new production. The same useful and 
moral teaching is deduced from natural and well- 
drawn characters, and a growing interest per- 
vades the narrative from beginning to end. We 
cannot say that this interest is helped by the 
prefatory declarations of the intent of the author, 
to exhibit in the one case the fearful conse- 
quences arising from the want of a proper educa- 
tion and an introduction to society suitable to 
the sex and station of the individual ; and in the 
other to show the danger of a want of confidence 
towards parents on the part of children, and the 
error of parents in not encouraging, at an early 
period, and by a judicious treatment, such con- 
fidence in their offspring. On the contrary we 
consider such announcements to be generally 
dangerous, as they induce the idea that the 
whole performance is contrived merely to point 
a moral, and will therefore have all circumstances 
shaped and bent to that end instead of follow- 
ing the course of nature and truth. And this is 
almost always the case; and it requires talent 
as great as Mrs. Bray possesses to steer clear of 
the difficulty. A dance in fetters is not to be 
gracefully achieved by every jigurante : it is only 
to the few who can manage every step and mea- 
sure most skilfully that such triumph is allotted. 

For the first tale of ‘‘ The Fountaine Family” 
especially, the task has been very successfull 
accomplished, It. deepens to the last, an 
like a Greek tragedy, bows mournfully to irre- 
vocable Fate; though there is one branch left 
(the boy Samford) which rather perplexes the 
title and introduction. 

The other story is based on a passage in 
Prince’s Worthies of Devon, which tells that 
“‘ There is a family of considerable standing of 
thisname [Oxenham]'at South Tawton, near Oke- 
hampton, in the county of Devon, of which is this 
strange and wonderful thing recorded, that at the 
deaths of any of them, a bird with a white breast 
is seen for a while fluttering about their beds, 
and then suddenly to vanish away. Mr. James 
Howel (in his celebrated Letters) tells us, that, 
in a lapidary’s shop in London, he saw a large 
marble stone, to be sent into Devonshire, with 
an inscription, that John Oxenham, Mary Oxen-. 
ham his sister, James his son, and Elizabeth 
his mother, had each the appearance of sucha 
bird fluttering about their beds as they were 
dying.” 

On this Mrs, Bray has built another interesting 
superstructure of the time of the civil wars; 
and, Antzus-like in both novels, seems to gather 
more and more strength as she touches upon 
the spots of her Joca/ rest. She is, indeed, the 
illustrator of the West of England, and we can- 
not wonder at the exceeding popularity of her 
pen in that part of the country, though unques- 
tionably little less popular throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, 
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Having thus described the work and spoken 
generally of its merits, we must content our- 
selves with a sketch of one of the actors therein, 
as an example of the fine observation and clever 
handling of the writer: } 

‘“* Sydney Maynard was about twenty-six years 
old when he became curate to Mr. Nixon. He was 
in aa gy rather below the middle stature, and 
inclined to be stout. He had good regular fea- 
tures, fine dark eyes, a broad full face, and 
white teeth; with well-brushed silky hair (for 
he did not wear a wig), and a very fair skin ; 
with a colour in his cheeks so bright, that the 
school-girls at Exeter used to think him pretty. 
His leg was nicely turned, and he wore a well- 
shaped shoe. His black suit was one of the best 
cut, and always looked new. He had a gentle- 
manly—indeed a fashionable air, which, at 
Fountaine Hall, was a novelty. His voice was 
soft, and his address flowing ; he could sing well 
and play the guitar. He trained goldfinches and 
canaries, to make presents to old ladies; and 
cultivated myrtles and geraniums, to make bou- 
ye for the young ones. He praised every- 

ing and liked everybody; was exceedingly 
artificial ; and, by a few attentions that cost very 
little trouble, bestowed on high and low, rich 
and poor, became very popular. The old ladies 
sent him their gooseberry wine and their pre- 
serves; the young ones knitted purses for him, 
and the farmers’ wives and daughters presented 
offerings of geese, ducks, and eggs, 

‘Having taken his de; of Master of Arts 
at Oxford, and being well read in the ‘ Evening 
Mail,’ and in ‘The Town and Country Maga- 
zine,’ (then the fashionable newspaper and pe- 
riodical of the day)—the first gave him an air of 
great political information with the country 
squires, and the last an abundance of small-talk 
with their ladies; whilst a few pieces of poetry 
which he had learnt from $Dodsley’s Miscel- 
lany’ when a boy at school, and which he took 
frequent occasions to repeat (and sometimes too 


often) in company, procured for him a reputa- 
tion for taste and an astonishing memory. Yet, 
with all these endowments, natural and acquired, 
in nothing did the Reverend Mr. Sydney May- 


nard rise beyond mediocrity: all his opinions 
were of the received kind; he never differed 
from the general voice, and never ran counter to 
fashion. What could a man do more to become 
pleasing ?—and very speedily did he fin@ him- 
self to be established in universal favour. 

“Society, taken in the egate, is not un- 

teful : and he who scruples not by the arts of 

ttery to make every one with whom he con- 
verses more pleased with himself by being in his 
company, will be sure, like Mr. Maynard, not 
only to captivate the fair, but universally to be 
consi agreeable.” 

This heartless coxcomb plays a remarkable 
part in the Fountaines’ drama ; but we will not 
draw up the curtain upon any of its scenes. 
‘We shall only add that the characters of the 
head of that family, of his friend, Squire Dickons, 
of the faithful housekeeper, Martha, and of the 
three daughters and the last of the race ? are 
vividly and truthfully portrayed; nor in this 
praise — we to forget the mother, whose 
early death is so affectingly related. 

As a variety, we conclude with a sketch of in- 
animate nature: 

“The sun, about an hour before setting, 
was bright and cheerful, and tinged with a 
yellow hue the fine old trees in the park that 
were now clothed in their livery of russet. The 
river flowed placidly through the grounds, re- 
flecting the clear blue of the sky, and the purple 
and white -circling clouds, in that deep, still 
beauty with which the landscape and the hea- 
vens are ever seen to repose on the bosom of the 
tranquil waters ; whilst, here and there, the rays 
of the sun touched their broad expanse with a 
golden glow of trembling light, ‘The deer, still 





and motionless, reposed under the branches of 
the spreading oaks and beeches; and the rooks, 
beginning to collect together, were cawing in 
concert, as if to give the signal, preparatory to 
their flight in a body after their dusky leaders to 
the old rookery, which now, for more than a 
cen , their forefathers of the feathered tribe 
had called their own. 

‘‘Beyond the domain were seen the distant 
hills of Haldon, now of the deepest and richest 
purple. In the middle distance appeared 
several white cottages that constituted the 
village. These now sent up their smoke in 
undisturbed columns of light blue vapour ; for 
the winds seemed as if they slumbered, and 
scarcely a breath of air moved the most delicate 
flower. The tower of the village church rose 
above the surrounding cottages and trees, glit- 
tering in the sun-beams, and forming a point of 
view that was striking from contrast. At this 
moment, the silver tone of its musical bells 
flung a pleasing harmony over the stillness of 
the scene : the ringers were practising on their 
usual day.” 
pa Ly LD ITS 

PROSPECTS OF ITALY. 
Rienzi, the Last of the Roman Tribunes. By Sir 

E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Chapman and Hall. 
A sIneLe volume, printed in double columns, 
adorned with a design by H. K. Browne, and sold 
at a.very moderate price, ushers in a new edition 
of the productions of this richly-gifted and emi- 
nently popular author. As a tale of most inter- 
esting history, dramatized with infinite skill, 
wrought out with intense effect, and embel- 
lished with masterly art from the finest percep- 
tions of philosophical romance, Rienzi has 
been so universally acknowledged at home and 
abroad, that its appearance in this form needs 
not a syllable from our pen. We have only to 
notice a preface which, though brief, possesses 
matter applicable, and of much importance 
to the present day and condition of Italy, in 
which country the work has attracted great 
and peculiar attention. Whether any modern 
Rienzis may spring out of the political elements 
now astir and boiling up in various quarters 
remains to be seen; but the example of the Hero 
cannot fail to produce considerable influence 
upon the feelings and conduct of the Italian 

ple. In looking towards this speculation, 

ir E. Lytton is of opinion that we ought not to 
expect any: 

‘* The continuous and stedfast progress of any 
single line of policy under a principality so con- 
stituted as that of the Papal Church—a prin- 
cipality in which no race can be perpetuated, in 
which no objects can be permanent; in which 
the successor is chosen by a select ecclesiastical 
synod, under a variety of foreign as well as of 
national influences; in which the chief usually 
ascends the throne at an age that ill adapts his 
mind to the idea of human progress, and the 
active direction of mundane affairs ;—a princi- 
pality in which the peculiar sanctity that wraps 
the person of the Sovereign exonerates him from 
the healthful liabilities of a power sparely tem- 

ral, and directly accountable to Man. A re- 
Sensing Pope is a lucky accident, and dull 
indeed must be the brain which believes in the 

ssibility of a long succession of reforming 

‘opes, or which can regard as other than pre- 
carious and unstable the discordant combination 
of ne government with an infallible 
head.” 

He does justice to the mild and tolerant 
tyranny of Austria, which though so objection- 
able in principle is yet so justly and paternally 
administered that it may even be said to have 
schooled the States under its domination to free- 
dom, by fostering and rendering stronger the 
natural desire of man for political security and 
liberty. Naples is, as it has always been, in the 
rear of Italian progress; but with its mighty 





capabilities for commerce and improvement, it is 
not easy to foretel what may grow out of the 
recent Sicilian movement. It is to Sardinia, 
however, that Sir Edward looks with the most 
immediate and certain hope, as the leader in the 
van of Italian civilization, and taking a proud 
place among the greater nations of Europe. He 
observes, and his personal knowledge of the sub- 
ject gives his observation much weight : 

‘In the great portion of this population there 
is visible fhe new blood of a young race ; it is 
not, as with other Italian states, a worn-out 
stock ; you do not see there a people fallen, 
proud of the past, and lazy amidst ruins, but a 
people rising, practical, industrious, active ; 
there, in a word, is an eager youth to be formed 
to mature development, not a decrepit age to be 
restored to bloom and muscle. Progress is the 

eat characteristic of the Sardinian state. 

ave it for five years; visit it again, and you 
behold’ improvement. When you enter the 
kingdom and find, by the very skirts of its admi- 
rable roads, a raised footpath for the passengers 
and travellers from town to town, you become 
suddenly aware that you are in-a land where 
close attention to the humbler classes is within 
the duties of a government. As you pass on from 
the more purely Italian part ofthe population,— 
from the Genoese country into that of Piedmont, 
—the difference between a new people and an 
old, on which I have dwelt, becomes visible in 
the improved cultivation of the soil, the better 
habitations of the labourer, the neater aspect of 
the towns, the greater activity in the thorough- 
fares. To the extraordinary virtues of the King, 
as King, justice is scarcely done, whether in 
England or abroad. Certainly, despite his re- 
cent concessions, Charles Albert is not and 
cannot be at heart, much of a constitutional 
reformer; and his strong religious tendencies, 
which, perhaps unjustly, have procured him in 
philosophical quarters the character of a bigot, 
may link him more than his political, with the 
cause of the Father of his Church. But he is 
nobly and pre-eminently national, careful of the 
prosperity and jealous of the honour of his own 
state, while conscientiously desirous of the in- 
dependence of Italy. His attention to business 
is indefatigable. Nothing escapes his vigilance. 
Over all departments of the kingdom is the eye 
of a man ever anxious toimprove. Already the 
silk manufactures of Sardinia almost rival those 
of Lyons: in their own departments the trades+ 
men of Turin exhibit an artistic elegance and 
elaborate finish, scarcely exceeded in the wares 
of London and Paris. e King’s internal regu- 
lations are admirable; his laws, administered 
with the most impartial justice—his forts and 
defences are in that order, without which, at 
least on the Continent, no land is safe—his army 
is the most perfect in Italy. His wise genius 
extends itself to the elegant as to the useful arts 
—an encouragement that shames England, and 
even France, is bestowed upon the School for 
Painters, which has become one of the ornaments 
of his illustrious reign. The character of the 
main part of the population, and the geographical 
position of his country, assist the monarch, and 
must force on himself, or his successors, in 
the career of improvement so signally begun. 
In the character of the people, the vigour of the 
Northman ennobles the ardour and fancy of the 
West. In the position of the country, the public 
mind is brought into constant communication 
with the new ideas in the free lands of Europe. 
Civilisation sets in direct currents towards the 
streets and marts of Turin. Whatever the result 
of the present crisis in Italy, no power and no 
chance which statesmen can predict, can_pre- 
clude Sardinia from ultimately heading all that 
is best in Italy. The King may improve his 
present position, or peculiar creiaduoes, insepara- 
ble perhaps from the heritage of absolute 
monarchy, and which the raw and rude-councils 
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of an Electoral Chamber, newly called into life, 
must often irritate and alarm, may check his 
own progress towards the master throne of the 
Ausonian land. But the people themselves, 
sooner or later, will do the work of the King, 
And in now looking round Italy for a race 
worthy of Rienzi, and able to accomplish his 
roud dreams, I see but one for which the time 
is ripe or ripening, and I place the hopes of 
Italy in the men of Piedmont and Sardinia.” 








CENTO, 

A Book of Ballads from the German. By Percy 
Boyd, Esq. Dublin : M’Glashan. 

Tue author has endeavoured to steer clear of to® 
great literalness on the one hand, and too much 
obscurity on the other. Selections from Schiller, 
Kérner, Miiller, Freiligrath, Uhland, Heine, 
Goethe, Burschen, and Lichterfeld, some of them 
known to English readers through, preceding 
translations, and others, we should suppose, 
quite new to our language, fill the neatly got-up 
yolume, which is also illustrated by cuts in the 
German style. The Poor Soul, with which the 
volume commences, is one of the most original ; 
itis from the Flemish, and was the foundation 
of a legend in Bulwer’s amy omg Pilgrims of the 
Rhine. How our author rendered it, the 
following will say : 


““A Spirit once lay sighing 
Beyond that dim unknown, 

Where through long years of penance 
The souls of peowe Fa groan. 


* And still,’ sighed the poor Spirit, 
‘A thousand years of pain 

I'd live, could I behold once more 
Mine own dear love again.’ 


From heaven an Angel floating, 
With wings as white as snow, 

In his arms took up the Spirit, 
To heal of all its woe. 


In gentle accents speaking, 
ull of sweet peace and love, 
‘Come with me, hapiess Spirit, 
To heaven’s bright realms above.’ 


But the mournful Spirit answer’d, 
*F a life of pain, 

Could I revisit only 
The bright green earth again. 


‘A thousand years of penance 
In torture I would dwell, 

To see for one brief instant 
Him whom I loved so well.’ 


A glance of tender pity 
n the Angel’s eye had birth, 

As he bore the weeping Spirit 
Again to the green earth. 

‘ Beneath the broad cool shadow 
Of the waving linden-tree, 

I know mine own love wanders, 
Still sorrowing for me.’ 


When they near’d the ancient lindens, 
Where the pleasant waters flow, 
There sat her heart’s beloved,— 
But he loved another now. 


For ’neath the waving shadow 
Of their ancient trysting-place, 
A gentle maid reclining, 
as lock’d in love’s embrace. 


Then, through the hapless Spirit 
Sharp pangs of sorrow thrill, 
But the bright Angel gently 
In his dear arms held her still. 


And higher still, and higher, 
They wing’d their way above, 
Until they reach’d the portals 
Of heaven’s bright halls of love. 


Then sighed the Spirit, weeping, 
‘I cannot enter there, 

A th d years of p 

Tis yet my lot to bear.’ 

A smile benign and tender 
O’er the Angel’s features stole, 

As he with heavenly pit 
On the fond and hapless cal. 


‘Poor Spirit ! all thy sorrows, 
hy woes are o’er at last; 
In the torture of one moment, 





Thy thousand years have pass’d.’” P 


ductions of similar merit and beauty, we may 
safely deliver it over to the affections of poetical 
readers. 


Songs of the Holy Land, Pp. 124. Ollivier. 


Composep, it is stated, on a journey through the 
countries to which they relate (Syria, Egypt, &c.), 
and privately circulated about two years ago; 
these Poems versify striking events and passages 
in the Holy Scriptures. Hagar and Ishmael 
opens the book, and is a bold ballad, and vividly 
descriptive of the fainting pair in the Wilderness, 
to which they were so cruelly abandoned. he 
Wiving of Isaac has rather too much of the 
doggerel in its metre. Jephthah’s Vow, which 
Salter so finely painted (in last Suffolk Street 
Exhibition), is touchingly told, and in biblical 
style; but we must choose from the shortest 
poems, to exemplify the whole, as the longer 
pieces would be too much for our columns, and 
could not be abridged without damage. The 
Life of Man is from Job, , 
“O man born of woman! thy pilgrimage brief 
From the womb to the grave is still clouded with grief ; 
Thy flesh shall have pain, and thy spirit shall mourn, 
All the time of thy travail, thou hireling forlorn! 
There is hope for the tree though his strength be laid low, 
There is life in the root which abideth below ; 
At the call of the spring, at the kiss of the dew, 
He shall put forth his buds, and his branches renew. 
But man like the flower of the meadow is born, 
And falls like the flower when the meadow is shorn, 
He fad@s from the earth when his labour is done, » 
Like a shadow, that flees from the face of the sun. 
No more shall he look on the sweet light of heaven, 
His dust unto dust and corruption is given ; 
But the tomb like a couch for the weary is spread, 
And nought shall disquiet the sleep of the dead.” 
As the removal of Jewish Disabilities may be 
considered a step towards the restoration of the 
Hebrew People, we select portionsof the Canticle 
—_ of that event, as it is versified from 
saiah and Zachariah. 

“Ho! Zion, awake, and come forth like a bride, 
Ho! Salem, put on thy apparel of pride; 
Shake the bonds frem thy neck and the dust from thine hair, 
For the dayspring hath dawn’d on thy night of despair.” 

. ~ 7 


For “ the branch of thy people shall flourish anew, 

Still cheer’d by his sun, and refresh’d by his dew; 

In the vale, shall thine olives their fatness distil, 

And the blush of thy vintage, empurple the hill. 

The forest shall bloom and the wilderness sing, 

Where sprang the rough brier sweet myrtle shall spring; 
Deep harvests shall mantle thy waterless wolds, 
And the flocks of Nebaioth replenish thy folds. 


The glory of Lebanon’s grove shall be thine, 

The cedar’s broad crest and the strength of the pine, 
That thy temple again may resplendent arise, 

And the smoke of thine altars stream up to the skies. 


For thee, the fleet camels of Dedan shall haste, 

With incense and myrrh, o’er the sand of the waste; 

The white sails of Tarshish shall waft unto thee 

The gold of the isles and the gems of the sea. 

From the lands of the stranger, from bondage and wrong, 
Thy children, redeem’d, to thy bosom shall throng; 

O’er the hills of the north, o’er the waves of the west, 
With songs shall they come to their haven of rest. 

Then the days of = mourning for ever shall cease, 

And thy brows shall be bound with the garland of peace, 
For the angel of truth at thy Gate shall keep ward, 

And thy holiness shine in the light of the Lord.” 

These extracts must suffice for examples, and we 
have only to add that creamy paper and hand- 
some binding do credit to the publisher, and 
farther recommend the publication. 








‘LORD CHANCELLOR HARDWICKE : 1 DR. JOHNSON, 
The Life of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. By 
George Harris, Esq. 3 vols, 8vo. Moxon. 
Stevens and Norton. : 
Havine accompanied Lord Campbell through his 
Lives of all our Chancellors, we have rather 
neglected this more copious and elaborate bio- 
graphy of one of the = and best of them, 
till the time has passed for a cursory review, and 





If we add that the whole volume contains pro- 


It would be superfluous in us now to trace the* 
course of this eminent lawyer and excellent man, 
but the Literary Gazette would ill discharge its 
mission as arecorder of the literatureof theage if 
it did not notice, with the eulogy it so justly de- 
serves, the publication of a work like this. To this 
opinion we will merely append a passageof literary 
interest, and mark our dissent from its author, 
He is speaking of the suspicion entertained by 
Dr. Birch (and others) of Johnson’s Jacobite 
feelings, and he observes: 

‘*The question which would be here raised is, 
perhaps, not so much whether Johnson was un- 
deserving of a pension, as whether the former 
government, of which Lord Hardwicke had been 
a leading member, was not censurable for not 
having before bestowed this reward on a man of 
his merit and fame. But the actual positive 
claim of Johnson to this distinction might, after 
all, be very doubtful if strictly examined, or if 
tested by the inquiry what sacrifices he had 
made for his country, or what services he had 
rendered to mankind? It is also undeniable 
that many persons, far more meritorious, had 
not been so well treated as he was, but of whose 
neglect no complaints have ever been made. Many, 
too, of more original genius, and whose labours 
have been more directly and extensively benefi- 
cial to their fellow creatures, have not been thus 
requited. In Johnson’s case, it is, after all, more 
than probable that the pension was really given, 
not for benefits conferred and to be conferred on 
the public, but for services rendered to that very 
small portion of them comprised by His Majesty’s 
ministers. The literary efforts appear rather to 
have been the excuse for, than the cause of, this 
mark of favour. 

“Johnson’s grand literary work at this time 
was his English Dictionary; a performance of 
unquestionably great value to the public, and 
evincing great industry in the compiler. But it 
was an undertaking rather of time and trouble 
than of genius and skill, and as such was con- 
tracted and paid for. If considered as a man of 
great intellectual vigour, who had largely devoted 
his powers for the benefit and improvement of 
mankind, it must be remarked, that perha 
hardly any man ever had so little love for truth, 
or so little fear of error, as Johnson had. He 
appears to have scattered, with the utmost indif- 
ference, both good and bad seed around, in the 
opinions which in his conversations he dissemi- 
nated, merely as the better opportunity for 
display induced him to act; and. he. seemed 
utterly careless, as regarded the sentiments .hé 
put forth, of instilling right or inculcating wron 
His tenets he adopted, not for the sake of truth, 
but for the sake of argument. He spoilt many a 
sound opinion solely for the sport of doing so. 
Surely a man deserves not a pension for the pos- 
session of powers which he only prostitutes. 

“It may be doubted whether Bolingbroke, or 
even Voltaire, did more to endanger truth, or to 
propagate error, than this great, avowed, and 
eventually pensioned champion of religion and 
virtue. As an intellectual gossip it was that he 
was mainly remarkable; and it is as a giant 
gossip that, in the present day, he is most re- 
membered. With all his powers of intellect, 
vast as they unquestionably were, what new 
principle in morals, or in physics, did he origi- 
nate? What improvement among mankind did 
he'aim at effecting? Nay more, what single 
truth did he ever enunciate? ‘What one great 
error was he the means of extirpating? hat 
and literary monument of a mind so prodigious 
as he left behind ? ; ‘ 

“Johnson was probably not very lightly in- 
debted, either for contemporaneous or thu- 
mous fame, to the striking eccentricities -b 
which he was distinguished. These served, 
among ordinary observers, as much to point out 
the man, and to characterize him as distinct from 





‘it has justly taken its station among standard 
historical works on the shelves of qeolt libraries, 


all the rest of his species, as his lofty endow- 
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mients and superior wisdom did among the few 
who could appreciate him for these. hile his 
higher qualities obtained for him their applause, 
his more obvious peculiarities made him remark- 
able to the multitude ; and it is, accordingly, by 
the latter that he is chiefly remembered, and the 
idea of which in the mind’s eye, is ever forcibly 
depicted on the mention of his name.” 

e will notcomment on these harsh strictures, 
with the pea of which we presume very few, 
if any, of our readers will agree, 

ain confessing to having slurred over a 
sterling and important historical work, we 
most cordially recommend knowledge-seeking 
readers not to follow our negligent example, but 
possess themselves of it, and make it what it can 
truly and easily be made, a profitable study and 
a pleasure. 








CHRISTIAN DEATH-BEDS, 

Sacred Memorials of the Last Days and Blessed 
Deaths of Eminent Christians, who have de- 
parted this Life in Communion with the Church 
of England. By the Rey. Henry Clissold, A.M. 

'p. 490. Rivingtons. 

Tue design of this instructive volume probably 

omer out of one which we remember to have 

published, some years since, by the same 
author, and which was received by the public 

‘with an encouraging and well-merited degree of 

favour. In the volume alluded to, Mr. Clissold 

set before his readers a view of the death-beds 
of eminently pious Christians, unconfined to 
any particular denomination within the pale 
of the Universal Church. In the work now 
before us, he has wrought out the same meri- 
torious plan upon a more confined superficies, 
but in greater detail, bringing into one view the 

memorials of the departure from this life of a 

long list of distinguished ornaments of the 


Church of sm same 
We are far from thinking that, by this limita- 
tion of his design, he has 
“ To party given up what should be for mankind ;” 


for the instances brought forward, of holy and 
exemplary deaths, are still abundantly numer- 
ous; while, as the amiable author intimates in 
his excellent prefatory Essay on preparation for 
the close of life, they bear with them the praise of 
the communion that gave them birth, and, as 
** the first-fruits of her dead,” irrefragably de- 
rer ore the efficient power of holiness ani- 
mati er structure and accompanying her 
administrations, wiitelbes 

The Sacred Memorials, though treating a sub- 
ject in which every human being is arse. het 
interested, belongs to a class of publications not 
primarily within the — of the Literary 
Gazette :—its subject being in a great degree 
professional, and its matter chiefly compiled, 
and iy in the words of the original authors; 
for which reason we are unable to impart to our 
notice of the work all the latitude which the 
ju t and research, as well as the sound piety 
of . Clissold, would entitle it. We recom- 
mend the work, however, with earnestness to 
our readers, as of eminent value among the 
numerous religious publications of the day. The 
following paragraphs, combining literary with 
religious interest, may, without impropriety, be 
transferred to our columns, and, we are sure, 
will gratify the reader. They relate to a lamented 


person chiefly known to the world (though indeed | w’ 


enviably known so), as the author of the admired 
Ode on the Death of Sir John Moore ; but who is 
proved by them to have been likewise no less 
‘worthy asa Christian and a minister 
of the sure 

” Mr. olfe, a cler, an of great zeal, talent, 
and pie f had been te of Castle Caulfield, 
ocese of Armagh, about three years, 
hus fever, then raging in the north‘of 
visited his parish and neighbourhood, 


in the 
when 
Ireland, 





The unremitting attention which he paid to the 
sick, and his recklessness of personal comfort, 
with continual exposure to cold, laid the foun- 
dation of an illness from which he never reco- 
vered. Habitual cough testified that all was 
not right ; and in the spring of 1821, consump- 
tion appeared to be confirmed. The situation in 
which he was placed was little suitable for a 
clergyman, still less for an invalid. He seldom 
thought of providing fora regular meal, and his 
humble cottage exhibited every appearance of 
the neglect of the ordinary comforts of life. A 
few straggling rush-bottomed chairs, piled up 
with his books ; a small rickety table before the 
fire-place, covered with ome memoranda, and 
two trunks containing all his papers, serving at 
the same time to cover the broken parts of the 
floor, constituted all the furniture of his sitting 
room, The mouldy walls of the closet in which 
he slept were hanging with loose folds of damp 
paper. The state of his health requiring a 
change, he visited Edinburgh, Dublin, Exeter, 
Bordeaux, and the Cove of Cork; but the pro- 
gress of consumption abundantly testified that 
he wason the verge of the grave. 

“The Bible was now his chief delight ; and 
he seemed to meditate on the near approach of 
his earthly dissolution. His soul was supported 
and cheered, not by any expectation of restora- 
tion to health, but by meditation on the glories 
of that better land, where the destroyer cannot 
possibly enter. The day previous to his decease, 
his medical attendant, feeling it right to state 
the near approach of his departure, said, ‘ Your 
mind, sir, seems to be so raised above this world, 
that I need not fear to communicate to you my 
candid opinion of your state.’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ 
replied he, ‘I trust I have been learning to live 
above the world;’ and he then made some 
impressive observations on the ground of his 
own hopes; and having afterwards heard that 
they had a favourable effect, he entered more 
fully into the subject with him on his next 
visit, and continued speaking for an hour in such 


a convincing, affecting, and solemn strain (and 


this at a time when he seemed incapable of 
uttering a single sentence), that the physician, 
on retiring to the adjoining room, threw himself 
on the sofa, in tears, exclaiming, ‘ There is some- 
thing super-human about ‘that man; it is as- 
tonishing to see such a mind in a body so 
wasted; such mental vigour in a poor e 
dropping into the grave.’ 

‘* During the last few days of his life, when 
his sufferings became more distressing, his con- 
stant expression was, ‘ This light affliction! this 
light affliction!’ On going to bed (on the even- 
ing of the 20th of February, 1823), he felt very 
drowsy, and soon after the stupor of death began 
to creep overhim. He began to pray for all his 
dearest friends individually ; but his voice 
faltering, he could only say, ‘God bless them all! 
The peace of God and of Jesus Christ over- 
shadow them, dwell in them, reign in them!’ 
‘My peace,’ said he, addressing his sister, ‘ the 
peace I now feel, be with you. Thou, O God, 
wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is 
stayed on Thee.’ His speech again began to 
fail, and he fell into a slumber; but whenever 
his senses were recalled, he returned to prayer. 
He repeated part of the Lord’s Prayer, but was 
unable to proceed; and at last, with a com- 
posure scarcely credible at such a moment, he 
ispered to the dear relatives who hung over 
his death-bed, ‘Close this eye,—the other is 
closed already; and now farewell!’ Then 
having again uttered part of the Lord’s Prayer, 
he fell asleep.” 

“The Remains of Mr. Wolfe,” edited by Arch- 
deacon Russell, powerfully testify the istian 
character and devotio spirit of this ex- 
emplary and deeply lamented pastor. Their 
perusal may safely be recommended to all who 
wish to inquire more fully into the details of 





his interesting life; and few, it is hoped, will 
rise from that perusal without deep gratitude 
to God, who was with his servant to support 
and to cheer him in life’s waning moments; and 
without earnest desire that his latter end may 
be one of equal composure and peace. 





GEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATION. 

Passages in the History of Geology. By Andrew 
C. Ramsay, F.G.S., &c. Pp. 38. Taylor & 
Walton. 

An inaugural lecture, delivered by Professor 
Ramsay at University College, London; an 
historical retrospect, a concise analysis of the 
progress of geological investigation, such as 
might have been anticipated from the Director 
of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. Re- 
stricted, however, to the time ending with the 
labours of Hutton, for whom, disregarding all 
minor points, the lecturer claims the first 
distinct enunciation of the following great 
principles : 

‘* 1st,—That in the whole traceable history of 
the world the course of events has never been 
disturbed by universal paroxysmal catastrophes, 
but that the course of change has ever been 
similar to that which guides our experience of 
the ordinary economy of nature. 

‘© 2nd,—That we know of no set of igneous 
rocks (whether granite or others), that can be 
proved to be of generally older origin than the 
earliest stratified deposits, but that they may 
often be proved to be of posterior origin. 

* 8rd,—That the stratified masses which con- 
stitute most of the visible surface of the earth 
were formed from the waste of pre-existing rocks, 
mingled with organic exuvie. 

** 4th,—That such land-derived strata afford a 
measure of the amount of pre-existing conti- 
nents destroyed, to afford materials for their 
formation. But having no measure of time com- 
parable to these epochs, it is impossible to es- 
timate their duration. 

“* 6th,—That there may be a progressive 
formation of new rocks in the bottom of the 
sea, contemporaneous with great and repeated 
alterations of the lower strata, that approach 
the regions of internal heat. 

** 6th,—That all strata being derivative, and a 
machinery existing and having always existed 
(as far as observation can discover), capable 
alike of erecting and destroying rocks, in the 
whole course of visible nature, ‘ we find no ves- 
tige of a beginning—no trace of an end.’ ” 

The labours of Hutton constituted one great 
epoch in geology ; the investigations of Smith 
formed another. We look for the promised more 
particular account of the history of those labours 
more immediately bearing ‘‘ On the doctrines of 
oe and the great discovery of William 

mith.”’ 





ERMAN’S TRAVELS IN SIBERIA, 

(Second Notice.) 
From this work, so copious and so replete with 
intelligence of every kind, we continue to offer 
a few farther extracts; not to illustrate its varied 
and important contents, for that is impossible 
within expedient limits, but to indicate the 
wealth of the treasury whence we abstract so poor 
a sample of the mintage. The second volume 
sets out from Beresov and dwells for awhile 
among the Ostyaks, and on the banks of the Obi. 
The Samoyedes, Tunguzes, Buraets, Yakuts, 
and other tribes, pass in review—the Chinese on 
their frontier succeed—and geography, religion, 
commerce, natural history, meteorology, and 
other sciences, literature, such as it exists in these 
places, the condition of banished Russians, and 
the habits, &c., of the native population of every 
part visited in this extensive journey, are all 
described and commented upon in the most satis- 
factory manner. Our first notice is of the 
Ostyaks ; 
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“A copper basin, which I saw among the 
utensils belonging to these dwellers in tents, 
must have been very dearly purchased from the 
Russian traders ; yet in return for the entertain- 
ment given us, they were very glad to receive a 
few slices of bread. This station was named 
Keegat, but I know not whether the name be- 
longed to the place, or to its occupiers, for on my 
return from Obdorsk, the tents of Keegat had 
totally disappeared. 

“ December 6th..-We waited in the tent till 
one o'clock in the morning for the rein-deer. 
They had wandered far from the dwelling, and 
even after they had been. driven in, they seemed 
hungry, and tried to escape again to the pas- 
ture. For catching them separately, it was not 
enough to go round them with the cord, but this 
being rolled up, and the ends held fast, was 
thrown upon the animal, so as to entangle it. 
From the tents of Keegat, we proceeded twenty- 
five versts, partly on the little Obi, partly on the 
left bank, and about five o’clock in the morning 
we arrived at a group of wooden cabins, which 
they called Mashi. Here, we were told, no one 
had been yet travelling this winter ; the rein- 
* deer, therefore, had not been seen for a long 
time, and no one knew where they were. The 
cleverness which the Ostyaks evince in cases 
of this kind cannot be sufficiently admired. It 
was ten o'clock, however, before the shouting 
drivers were heard from a distance, on their re- 
turn with the herds ; but it is so much the more 
surprising, that going forth in the darkness of 
night they should still feel sure of finding them. 
The Ostyaks of Mashi, as well as those occupy- 
ing some of the wooden yurts subsequently met 
with, constantly kept a portion of their herds 
near them, even in summer, in the neighbour- 
hood of the river. There is no want here of food 
for the rein-deer; yet it suits these animals 
better to let them run free in the mountains 
during the warm season, because they can there 
more easily escape the persecution of the flies, 
by rolling in-the snow which remains in the 
glens and sheltered places. We were treated 
to some undressed frozen fish, which at this 
time of the year constitutes the ordinary nou- 
rishment of the Ostyaks settled here; it is 
usually cut into long thin pieces for eating. 

“The day lasted three hours at Mashi: the 
sun at noon attained an elevation of 1° 40’ above 
the horizon, but was never visible, as the sky 
was clouded. * * * 

“ During the night snow in small flakes had 
fallen continually, but as we left the Yurts of 
Shurushkar the sky cleared completely, while 
the thermometer stood at— 22°R,. Tne air 
seemed quite at rest, and it was only as we first 
set off towards the north that I perceived, in 
the open nart, a remarkable difference of sensa- 
tion, according as I turned my face towards the 
right or the left ; for in the former position it 
cooled much faster; this can be explained only 
by supposing a light movement of the air from 
the east. It was now necessary to rub the nose 
and other uncovered parts of the face, from time 
time, with the hairy surface of the glove, to pre- 
vent their being frozen; the other parts of the 
body were so perfectly protected by the Ostyak 
fur clothing, that even in to-day’s temperature 
one could lie motionless in the open air for 
several hours without inconvenience. * * * 

“Of all the wolves, none are prized so much 
as those killed east of this place by the Ostyaks 
of the Yenisei, because their very long and soft 
hair gives them a great superiority over what 
are called the forest and steppe wolves of middle 

Siberia. The beauty of these beasts of prey 
Seems to increase in the same proportion as the 
number of wild rein-deer frequenting the tun- 
for these shy tenants of the wilds are.par- 
Y wi an Gee a Obi and the 
i, and the Ostyaks o' t region are 
famed for their dexterity in killing or in catching 





them. Tying leathern cords between the tops of 
the antlers of their tame deer, they turn the 
animals loose, one by one, in the neighbourhood 
of a herd of wild deer; these do not fail to 
attack the strangers, and their antlers becoming 
entangled in the cords during the contest, they 
are held fast by the tame deer till the men arrive. 
‘These Ostyaks know also how to plant spring 
bows which send the arrow against the animal’s 
breast. 

‘The Samoyedes, on the other hand, are 
praised by all their neighbours around for the 
great variety of produce which they bring back 
from their hunting excursions. They take the 
fur animals, not only by the ordinary artifices 
of traps and weapons adapted to every circum- 
stance, but also by putting themselves as much 
as possible on an equality with the animals pur- 
sued, going on all fours and imitating the brutes 
in voice and clothing. They contribute by far 
the largest portion of the skins of the Polar bear 
brought to the fair of Obdorsk ; and in conse- 
quence of their more intimate acquaintance with 
these animals, they do not regard them with the 
same dread as Europeans. The Samoyedes 
assert that the white bear far exceeds the black 
bear in strength and ferocity, while fully equal 
to ;itin cunning, yet owing to his unwieldiness 
they encounter it without fear, and always 
reckon on victory as certain. A man will often 
go singly against a Polar bear, eight feet long, 
without any other weapon than his knife, whic 
he fastens to the end of a pole. In spring and 
autumn these animals are found on the ice, near 
the holes from which the seals come forth to 
breathe. There the bear covers himself up with 
snow, facing the hole, and with one paw stretched 
into the water. The Samoyedes, at the same 
time, practise like artifice, for they, as well as 
the bears, conceal themselves near these open- 
ings; but they let the seals come out upon the 
ice, and then cut off their retreat by shoving a 
board over the hole. About midsummer, when 
the ice on the coast is broken up, white bears 
pass over in great numbers to the main land, 
where they find nothing to subsist on but a 
few mice. Some remaining on the floating ice 
islands, perhaps, can still procure seals. But 
beyond the Polar circle, they all collectively keep 
a strict fast for a season, for they lie motionless, 
rolled up in the snow near the sea shore, from 
the a till the return of the sun. 
The black bears in Kamchatka, experience 
similar vicissitudes, for they too pass, in the 
course of the year, from the indulgence of great 
voracity to the scantiest fare, and then fast com- 
pletely during the winter.” : 

The Shamans, or ery prey on the super- 
stitions of these wild and Fase 8 people : 

‘‘For when a man dies and the body has been 
buried with a hart and reindeer for use in the next 
life, (which is done here as well as among the 
Samoyedes,) with a tinder box, and, among the 
Nisovian Ostyaks, with a pipe and tobacco, they 
make his relatives form a rude wooden image 
representing, and in honour of, the deceased, 
which is set up in their yurt and receives divine 
honours for a greater or less time as the priest 
directs. The Shaman pretends to discover by 
examining the dead body, by divinations and 
adjurations, the cause of death, which he some- 
times pronounces to be God’s love for the de- 
ceased, etimes the sins of the latter. To the 
women particularly is entrusted the service of 
these family saints. At every meal they set an 
offering of food before the image; and should 
this represent a deceased husband, the widow 
embraces it from time to time and lavishes on it 
every sign of attachment. Where the popular 
usages have not been disturbed, this kind of 
worship of the dead lasts about three years, at 
the a | of which time the image is buried. 

‘* But when a Shaman dies, this custom 
changes, in his fayour, into a complete and de- 





cided canonisation ; for it is not thought enough 
that, in this case, the dressed block of wood 
which represents the deceased, should receive 
homage for a limited period, but the priest’s 
descendants do their best to keep him in vogue 
from generation to generation ; and by well con- 
trived oracles and other arts, they manage to 
procure offerings for these their family penates, 
as abundant as those laid on the altars of the 
universally acknowledged gods. But that these 
latter also have an historical origin, that they 
were originally monuments of distinguished men, 
to which prescription and the interest of the 
Shamans gave by degrees an arbitrary meaning 
and importance, seems to me not liable to doubt ; 
and this is, furthermore, corroborated by the cir- 
cumstance, that of all the sacred yurts dedicated 
to these saints, which have been numerous from 
the earliest times in the vicinity of the river, 
only one has been seen (near Samarovo) contain- 
ing the image of a woman. When we consider 
attentively the life of the Ostyak, divided be- 
tween hunting, fishing, and travelling far and 
wide, it is easy to understand that, here, the 
man is immeasurably more important than the 
woman, and consequently has a weightier claim 
to the grateful homage of posterity. 

“ Ortik, Yelan, Long, and Meik are the proper 
names of some of these deified beings. The first 
of these, Ortik, possesses a peculiar interest for 
Europeans, for he is found'in Hungary changed 
into Ordég, the proper name there given to the 
Devil. It was on the conversion of the Majars 
to Christianity, no doubt, that they were taught 
this new application of the old name, for the 
Ortik of their Ostyak kinsmen is a beneficent 
being, a particular favourite of Toruim, and a 
friendly mediator on every occasion. His image, 
like that of all the other heroes, is only a bust 
without legs. The face is usually made of a 
hammered plate of metal nailed upon wood ; the 
body is a sack stuffed with hair and skins, and 
with two linen sleeves sewed to it for arms. The 
whole figure is dressed in a linen frock, and is 
placed on a table with the sword and spear be- 
side it. The Ostyaks make it offerings of furs, 
from which they occasionelly borrow also to pay 
the yasak, in case of necessity, : 

‘*The images of Yelan are very like those of 
Ortik, but are generally distinguishable by the 
peaked shape of the head. asa op often dressed 
with a cap made of black dog-skin, and the body 
is sometimes of bare wood, sometimes ae 
in linen. This is the god in honour of whom 
they perform the armed dance above described. 

‘The part which Long plays is more peculiar, 
for every rare and esteemed art is under his 
protection, and the Ostyaks in consequence 
apply to him epithets, which the Russians con- 
ceive to be most adequately translated by the 
word mastuir, i.e, master. Along with other arts 
he presides over that of healing; but the offer- 
ings made to him by the sick must consist only 
of productions of art; furs are expressly ex- 
cluded. The bits of cloth of every kind, which 
the Ostyaks procure in the course of their traffic 
for this purpose, they. stuff into the sack which 
forms the larger portion of the idol; and this is 
furnished, p ageager a eg enough, with one of 
those kushaks or girdles which, with their metal 
ornaments, are specially fitted to represent 
foreign art; but, instead of the small siuds 
which serve to adorn the girdle of mortals, lai ge, 
flat buttons of silver, if possible, are sewed on 
the girdle of Long. 

‘*A malignant and, perhaps, somewhat more 
allegorical character is ascribed to Meik, for it is 
conceived to be his fault if a man loses his way 
in the woods or during a snow-storm; and, in 
such cases, promises of worship and offerings 
are sure to be made to his image by the Ostyaks. 
The block which represents him is dressed, 
without further decoration, in a park (Vol. I. p. 
488) of beaver skins, If the statement be true 
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that, in former times, there were to be seen in 
some of the sacred yurts of the Verkhovian 
Ostyaks metal mirrors set before the idols, as in 
the Buddhist temples, for the purpose of con- 
secrating the water by reflecting on it the image 
of the god, we nced not be surprised at findi 
such a mixture in so flexible a ritual as that of 
the Shamans. At the present day, however, 
the Nisovian Ostyaks have no knowledge of such 
a custom. 

** Respecting the rich and remarkable offerings 
which Ostyaks deposit at their holy places, 
many strange stories are told here in Obdorsk. 
It is said that silver coins, nay, even wrought 
gold and silver, are to be found among them ; 
and that the value of such deposits has some- 
times amounted to 10,000 roobles. The pillage 
of them is strictly prohibited by the Russian 
government, and a Kosak, convicted of an act of 
sacrilege of this kind, is condemned to labour in 
the mines. Besides. making these gifts, the 
Ostyaks sacrifice also a great number of rein- 
deer, and always in the manner of a bloody 
atonement; for with deliberate cruelty, they 
kill the animals slowly, by stabbing them in dif- 
ferent parts of the body, or suffocate them by 
repeatedly plunging them in water.” 

he following broaches curious matter—it re- 
lates to the shore which extends from the mouth 
of the Pechora to the Obi: 

“This part of the country of the Samoyedes 
remained unvisited by strangers till the last cen- 
tury, while the western districts of Timansk and 
Kaminsk were frequented by the Slavonian mer- 
chants of the republic of Novgorod even before 


Rurik’s time; indeed some strangers—that is to 
say, people not Samoyedes—had settled there be- 
fore those earliest Russians ; for the Samoyedes ot 
that day related to the traders of Novgorod, that 
men of unknown origin were living in the midst 
of the high mountains which rise in insulated 
pomer in the district of Timansk, and that some 


ventured to approach the narrow openings 
into their subterranean dwellings, and had heard 
them speaking an unintelligible language. In 
later times, and even up to the beginning of the 
present century, both Russians and Samoyedes 
have found deserted caverns of this kind (called 
in Russian peshchéri) so frequently, that it has 
been conjectured, with much reason, that the 
name usually given to the river, both by Samoy- 
edes and Russians, had its origin in this cireum- 
stance. The metal utensils and the fireplaces in 
these caves, leave no doubt that they were inha- 
bited in ancient times by itinerant metal-finders, 
of whom similar traces are found further south, 
also in the Ural, in the country of the Voguls ; 
and who at one time spread themselves over all 
ts of northern Asia with the same object, 
just as the famed Venetian adventurers went 
through the German mountains. 

“But it is manifest, also, that the Greek in- 
formation respecting the gold-seeking Arimasps, 
whom the ancients unanimously assigned to the 
northern branches of the Ural, referred in reality 
to some of these temporary dwellers in the wes- 
tern part of the country of the Samoyedes ; and 
well might they credit Aristeas of ‘Proconesus 
when he related that, on a journey in the north- 
east of Europe, he collected those accounts from 
the iurthest of the hunting tribes which he had 
reached. The obscurest portion of his narrative, 


in which he tells us that the Arimasps seeking | h 


metals in the extreme north of Europe, ‘ drew 
torth the gold from under the Grifons,’ will be 
found to be at this moment literally true in one 
sense, if we only bear in mind the zoologically 
erroneous language used by all the inhabitants of 
the Siberian tundras. By comparing numbers of 
the bones of antediluvian pachyderms, which 
are thrown up in such quantities on the shores of 
the Polar Sea, all these. people have got so dis- 
tinct a notion of a colossal bird, that the com- 
pressed and sword-shaped horns, for example, of 





the Rhinoceros teichorinus, are never called, even 
among the Russian promuishleniks and mer- 
chants, by any other name than that of ‘birds’ 
claws.’ The indigenous tribes, however, and the 
Yukagirs in particular, go much farther, for they 


ding | conceive that they find the head of this mysteri- 


ous bird in the peculiarly vaulted cranium of the 
same rhinoceros ; its quills in the leg-bones of 
other pachyderms, of which they usually make 
their quivers ; but as to the bird itself, they 
lainly state that their forefathers saw it and 
fough? wondrous battles with it: just as the 
mountain Samoyedes preserve to this day the 
tradition, that the mammoth:still haunts the sea- 
shore, dwelling in the recesses.of the mountain 
and feeding on the dead. : 

** Now, if it be not denied that this northern 
tradition presents to us the prototoye of the 
Greek story of the Grifons, while it suggests per- 
haps the intimate connection of both with the 
Arab fable of the Roc, then it must be allowed 
to be strictly true that the metal-finders of the 
northern Ural drew the gold from under the 
Grifons ; for gold sand lying under the forma- 
tions of earth and peat, which are filled with 
these fossil remains, is at the present day a very 
common phenomenon. Although the statement 
added by Herodotus, that the Arimasps have but 
one eye, has never been explained, much less 
substantiated, by the conjectures to which it has 
given rise, and is, therefore, looked upon as 
either a misconception, or a mere embellishment, 
yet, on the other hand, there is indubitable 
proof, in the later writers of antiquity, that they 
began already to perceive the true agp, 
these statements, for they expressly tells us that 
the Arimasps gathered gold at a river. 

‘“‘With deep grief this evening I saw an end 
to my travels among the Samoyedes, and I felt 
inclined to envy the traveller of Proconesus, who 
amused himself for seven years with the north- 
ern Scythians or Nomades.” 

. (To be continued.) 





FISHING, ETC, IN NORTH AMERICA, 
[Second Notice: Conclusion.]} 


We return without comment to Mr, Lanman’s 
descriptions of the interesting neighbourhoods of 
the St. Lawrence and the Saguenay : 

‘That portion of the St. Lawrence extending 
between Goose Island and the Saguenay, is about 
twenty miles wide. The spring tides rise and 
fall a distance of eighteen feet ; the water is salt 
but clear and cold, and the channel very deep. 
Here it was that I first saw the black seal, the 
white porpoise, and the black whale, But speak- 
ing of whales reminds me of a ‘ whaling’ fish 
story. A short distance above the Saguenay 
river there shoots out into the St. Lawrence, to 
the distance of about eight miles, a broad sand- 
bank, which greatly endangers the navigation. 
In descending the great river we had to double 
this cape, and it was at this point that I first saw 
a whale. ‘The fellow had been pursued by a 
swordfish, and when we discovered him his 
head was turned towards the beach, and he was 
moving with great rapidity, occasionally per- 
forming a most fearful leap, and uttering a sound 
that resembled the bellowing of a thousand 
bulls. The whale must have been forty feet 
long, and his enemy nearly twenty; and as they 
urried on their course with great speed, the 
sight was indeed terrible. Frantic With rage 
and pain, it so happened that the more unwieldy 
individual forgot his bearings, and in a very few 
minutes he was floundering avout on the sand- 
bar in about ten feet of water, when the rascally 
swordfish immediately beat a retreat. After a 
while, however, the whale resolved to rest 
himself; but, as the tide was going out, his 
intentions were soon changed, and he began to 
roll himself about and slap the water with his 
tail for the purpose of getting clear. His efforts 


-God, they 





in a short time proved successful ; and when we 
last saw him he was in the deepest part of the 
river, moving rapidly towards the Gulf, and 
spouting up the water as if congratulating 
himself upon his narrow escape. 

“In about two hours after witnessing this 
incident, our boat was moored at the mouth of 
the Saguenay ; and of the comparatively unknown 
wilderness which this stream waters, my readers 
will find some information in the next chapter. 

“ About one hundred and fifty miles north of 
the St. Lawrence, and on one of the trails leading 
to Hudson’s Bay, lies a beautiful lake, called 
St. John. It is about forty miles long, and 
surrounded with a heavily timbered and rather 
level country. Its inlets are numerous, and 
twelve of them are regular rivers ; its waters are 
clear, and abound in a great variety of uncom- 
monly fine fish. ‘he principal outlet to this lake 
is the Saguenay river, which takes a southerly 
direction, and empties into the St. Lawrence. 
It is the largest tributary of the great river, and 
sami one of the most remarkable on 
the continent. Its original Indian name was 
Chicoutimi, signifying Deep Water; but the 
early Jesuit missionaries, who have scattered 
their Saint-anic names over this entire country, 
thought proper to give it the name which it now 
bears, and the round-about interpretation of 
which is, Nose of the Sack. ‘This name suggests 
to the world that the nose of St. John must have 
been a very long nose, and may be looked upon 
as a unique specimen of , am 4 poetry. 

‘The scenery of the Saguenay is wild and 
romantic to an uncommon degree. The first 
half of its course averages half a mile in width, 
and runs through an untrodden wilderness of 
pine and spruce covered hills. It abounds in 
waterfalls and rapids, and is only navigable for 
the Indian canoe. A few miles below the most 
southern fall on the river the village of Chicou- 
timi is situated, where an extensive lumbering 
business is transacted, and the Hudson’s Bay 
Company have an important post. The village 
has an ancient appearance, and contains about 
five hundred inhabitants, chiefly Canadian 
French. The only curiosity in the place is a 
rude Catholic Church, which is said to.have been 
built by Jesuit missionaries upwards of one 
hundred years ago, It occupies the centre of a 

assy lawn, surrounded with shrubbery, backed 
by a cluster of wood-crowned hills, and com- 
mands a fine prospect, not only of the Saguenay, 
but also of a spacious bay, into which there 
empties a noble mountain stream, now known 
as Chicoutimi River. In the belfry of this 
venerable church hangs a clear-toned bell, with 
an inscription upon it, which the learning of 
Canada (with all its learned and unnumbered 
priests) has not yet been able to translate or 
expound, But, great as is the mystery of this 
inscription, it is less mysterious tomy mind than 
ate the motives of the Romish Church in planting 
the cross in the remotest corners of the earth, as 
well as in the mightiest of cities. 

** About ten miles south of Chicoutimi there 
recedes from the west bank of the Saguenay, to 
the distance of ten miles, a beautiful expanse of 
water, called Grand Bay. * * ° 

‘* Awful beyond expression, I can assure you, 
is the sensation which one experiences in sailing 
along the Saguenay, to raise his eyes heaven- 
ward and behold, hanging directly over his 
head, a mass of granite, apparently ready to 
totter and fall, and weighing perhaps a million 
tons. Terrible and sublime, beyond the imagery 
of the most d? ,ng poet, are these cliffs; and, 
while they pr claim jthe omnipotent power of 
at the same-time whisper into the ear 
of man that he is but-as the moth whieh flutters 
in the noontide air. And yet, is it mot enough 
to fill the heart of man with holy pride and 
unboundéd love, to remember that tlie soul 
within him will but have commenced its existence 
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when all the mountains of the world shall have 
been consumed:as a-scroll? * * * 

“ Sail along its shores ona pleasant day, when 
its cliffs are partly hidden in shadow, and 
covered -with a gauze-like atmosphere, and they 
will fill your heart with images of beauty. Or, 
if you would enjoy a still greater variety, let 
your thoughts flow away upon the blue smoke 
which rises from an Indian encampment, hidden 
ina dreamy-looking cove; let your eye follow 
an eagle swooping — his airy pathway near 
the summit of the cliffs, or glance across the 
watery plain, and see the silver salmon leaping 
by hundreds into the air for their insect food. 
Here, too, you may always discover a number of 
seals, bobbing their heads out of water, as if 
watching your every movement; and, on the 
other hand, a drove of white porpoises, rollin: 
their huge bodies along the waters, ever an 
anon spouting a shower of liquid diamonds 
into the air. Oh, yes, manifold indeed, and 
beautiful beyond compare, are the charms of the 
Saguenay !” But our readers know how fond we 
are of legendary lore, and will not wonder that 
we quit the Esquemain salmon for an Esquimaux 
tradition : 

“* Whenever a man is sick, they attribute the 
eause to the alleged fact that the soul has 
departed from his , and he is looked upon 
with contempt and pity. The first man who 
eame into the world sprang from the bosom of 
a beautiful valley; in this valley he spent his 
infancy and childhood, feeding upon berries ; 
and having on a certain occasion picked up a 
flower which drooped over one of his accustomed 
paths, it immediately became changed into a girl 
with flowing hair, who became his playmate, and 
afterwards his wife, and was the mother of all 
living. ‘They believe in a heaven and a hell, 
and consider that. the road to the former is 
rugged and rocky, and that to the latter level 
and covered with grass. Their ideas of astro- 
nomy are peculiar, for they consider the sun, 
moon, and stars as so many of their ancestors, 
who have, for a great variety of reasons, been 
lifted to the sky and become celestial bodies. 
In accounting for the two former, they relate 
that there was once a superb festival given by 
the Esquimaux in a glorious snow-palace of the 
north, where were assembled all the young men 
and maidens of the land. Among them was a 
remarkably brave youth, who was in love with 
an exceedingly beautiful girl. She, however, did 
not reciprocate this attachment, and endeavoured 
by all the means in her power to escape from his 
caresses, To accomplish this end, she called 
upon the Great Spirit to give hera pair of wings; 
and, having received them, she flew into the air 
and became the moon. The youth also endea- 
youred to obtain’a pair of wings, and, after many 
months, finally succeeded ; and, on ascending to 
the sky, he became the sun. The moon, they 
say, has a dwelling-place in the west, and the 
sun another in the far east. They account for 
thunder and lightning by giving the story of 
two women who lived together in a wigwam, 
and on one occasion had a most furious battle. 
During the affray the cabin tumbled in upon 
them, causing a tremendous noise, while the 
women were so angry their eyes flashed fire. 
Rain, they say, comes froma river in the sky, 
which, from the great number of people who 
sometimes bathe in it, overflows its banks, and 
thus comes to the earth in showers. 

_ “When one of their friends has departed this 
life, they take all his property and scatter it upon 
the ground, outside of his cabin, to be purified by 
the air; but then in the evening they collect it 
together, and bury it by the side of his grave. 
They think it wrong for the men to mourn for 
their friends, and think themselves defiled if 
“ happen to touch the body of the deceased ; 
and the individual who usually orms the 
office of undertaker is considered unclean for 





many days after fulfilling his duty.. The women 
do all the wailing and weeping; and during 
their mourning season, which corresponds with 
the fame of the deceased, they abstain from 
food, wear their hair in great disorder, and 
refrain from every ablution. When a friendless 
man dies, his body is left upon the hills to decay, 
as if he had been a beast. When their children 
die, they ~ay the body of a dead dog in the 
same grave, that the child may have a guide in 
his pathway to an unknown land, to which they 
suppose all children go.” 

With this we conclude, though readers will 
find the details of sports in the English provinces, 
adjoining the Maine, and in that province also, 
worthy of perusal ; and we have taken a personal 
interest in the story of a crack-brained enthu- 
siast, whom Mr. Lanman discovered living as a 
sort of hermit .on the river Aroostook, New 
Brunswick. But we have done enough to show 
what sort of pleasant book this is; and can 
therefore let it tell the rest of its own story to all 
who are entertained by such performances with 
gun, rod, pen, and pencil (for there are some 
pretty wood-cuts), and ability to set them before 
Us in an entertaining style. 








The Moral Play of Wit and Science, and Early 
Poetical Miscellanies, From an unpublished 
Manuscript. _ Edited by J. O. Halliwell, Esq. 
8vo, Printed for the Shakspere Society. 

Tua Shakspere Society has printed numerous 
works, but very little about Shakspere, and the 
volume before us, though perhaps Mr, Halliwell 
may see more in it than we do, has nothing in 
it which concerns the great poet, and appears, 
indeed, unworthy of publication. If the Society 
cannot publish something better than this, the 
sooner it is defunct the better. It has produced 
in eight years siz works directly illustrating 
Shakspere, viz., the First Sketch of the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, the old play of Timon, the 
First Sketches of Henry VI., Oberon’s Vision 
Illustrated, the Taming of a Shrew, and a MS. 
of worms Fo Of these six, we are indebted for 
three to Mr. Halliwell, and are therefore induced 
to remember his previous services, and visit the 
present performance with leniency; but we 
nevertheless regret his name should be attached 
to it. The Council of the Shakspere Society are 
very active in hunting up trifles about the wives 
and children of the old actors, but they had 
better turn their attention to matters of real 
utility, and publications that bear some reference 
to their patron saint. 

Noble Deeds of Women: or Examples of Female 
Courage and Virtue. By Elizabeth Starling. 
Pp. 488. Bohn. 

A turrp edition of a worthy tribute to The Sex, 
who could not have done better than have “a 
Starling taught’ to do justice to their merits. 
About two hundred and fifty interesting exam- 
ples of maternal, filial, and conjugal fortitude, 
humanity, integrity, presence of mind, loyalty, 
patriotism, and other virtues, form a graceful 
wreath to their honour and glory, and well 
deserve to be set before youth of both sexes— 
to their own for pattern, and to the other for 
admiration and love. 

Pius the Ninth, or the First Year of his Pontificate. 
By Count C. A. de Geddes de Leancourt and 
James A. Manning. 2vols. Newby. 

Every thing relating to this most extraordinary 

personage must be eminently worthy of public 

attention ; and notwithstanding an unfavourable 
impression made upon us by a very flowery and 
grandiloquent Preface, we are happy to add that 
the narrative is moderate and interesting, with- 
out exaggeration or fustian, 

Pio Nono 

SEI BUONO 

Ma-stal (Mastai) 

says the Italian epigram; and this volume will 

go fax to prove it true, A liberal and reforming 





Pope, though not quite new to History, is such 
a Phenomenon, that we cannot look upon it but 
as we do upon one of those “ rarer monsters’ 
which the world can seldom see. Whether he 
is disposed to go the entire length now required 
by the ultra-republican party in the Roman 
States, remains to be ascertained ; but hitherto 
he has gone farther in civil political change than 
ever Pope did before. 

But so much of all these matters, and relating 
to the family of the Pope (the Mastei Ferretti), 
and to himself has been published in every pos- 
sible form, we will not take up the thread here. 
Suffice it to say that all the scattered parts and 
intelligence are well put together ; and the bio- 
graphy enriched by many interesting anecdotes. 
There are besides curious accounts of the elec- 
tion, and notices of the men who have been 
associated for or against his Holiness, before and 
since his elevation, The whole portrait is that 
of a virtuous and elevated human being. May 
the sequel resemble the past, the world be 
consequently improved, and the righteous receive 
his reward ! 

What is the Pope? By Angelo Tacchella, T.C. 

Pp. 32. Partridge and Oakey. 

A Fierce pamphlet by a convert from the 
Romish faith, and denouncing the Bishop of 
Rome as the Man of Sin, with whom it is sinful 
to have any spiritual, religious, political, social, 
or worldly intercourse. 

The Beloved Disciple. By Mrs. J. B. Webb. 

Hatchard and Son. 

A MeEmorR, if we may so say, of St. John, accom- 
panied by pious reflections; such as we had 
from the same writer in her Naomi, and History 
of Noah. The early fathers supply the conclu- 
sion to his long sojourn upon earth and fidelity 
to his Divine Master. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


THE LUNAR ECLIPSE. 

Tue folldwing observations on the total eclipse 
of the moon on Sunday last, were communicated 
to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, on Mon- 
day, byM.Babinet. It is known that in a total 
eclipse of the Moon this star does not wholly 
disappear. A sensible light penetrates the 
shadow of the earth; this light may proceed 
from three sources. ist. From the portion of 
the earth’s atmosphere illuminated by the sun, 
and visible from the point which the moon 
occupies ; which light is sensibly white. 2nd. 
From light inflected into the shadow by ordinary 
atmospheric refraction, which, in the lower 
regions of the air, being double from horizontal 
refraction, permits the refracted rays to attain 
the axis of the cone of the earth’s shadow, at 
a point nearer the earth than ;the satellite in 
opposition. This light ought to be, barring 
absorption, of an indigo or blue tint, that is to 
say, of the more refrangible rays. 3rd. From 
diffracted light penetrating the earth’s shadow ; 
this light is so much the more red or orange as 
it may be observed nearer the centre of the 
geometric shadow ; this latter light predominated 
throughout, indeed was alone sensible, in the 
illumination of the moon eclipsed yesterday. 
Besides, the lunar surface never presented a 
mean tint. The part near the centre of the ter- 
restrial shadow was always more obscure and of 
a deeper dark red than the opposite part; in 
short, the light observed on the satellite was, 
throughout, both in colour and intensity, in- 
flected light due to diffraction. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
March 10th.—Professor Latham “ On the Ethno- 
logical Affinities of the Natives of Caucasus,” 
after defining geographically the term Caucasian, 
described the ethnological boundaries of the 
tribes inhabiting the gor es and base of the 
range between the Black Sea and the Caspian 
Seathe Caucasus’ mountains, They present 
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three great races and languages, stretching con- 
tinuously over an extensive geographical area— 
. the Russian to the north and west ; the Turkish 
to the north and east—to the Icy Sea, and the 
Persian to the south and east, throughout the 
whole extent of Hindostan. But the Caucasian 
tribes are numerous, and their languages mutu- 
ally unknown to each other. It has been said 
that there were = hundred ioe lan- 
es spoken in this small geographical space ; 
aeanen research, however, reduced them 
to seventy, then to twenty-eight, and now to 
five chief divisions, with their several sub-divi- 
sions, namely, the Georgian, the Lesgian, the 
Circassian, the Ossetic, and the Chechenich. 
These five have not as yet been resolved, they 
are, therefore, considered distinct languages, and 
in regard to the tribes speaking the various 
dialects, as also to the ethnologistsp “‘ mutually 
unknown to each other.” One of them (the 
Ossetic) is not true Caucasian, and has been 
ronounced to have an Indo-European affinity. 
ut with the true Caucasian, no affinity has 
been discovered in the neighbouring and widely 
extended dialects. Professor Latham has 
sought for it farther afield, and found it amongst 
the Thibetian tribes, in the monosyllabic lan- 
guages of Thibet and China. In relation to 
them, however, Professor Latham termed the 
Caucasian, dissyllabic, still retaining monosylla- 
bic evidences. The severance of the race was 
attributed to the intrusion of the Persian 
family, driving the aborigines, if they may be so 
ek on either hand to the mountain fast- 
nesses. The epoch of separation was also defined, 
namely, after the abstract from the concrete 
terms had been established for the numerals, 
which were analogous in the Caucasian and 
Thibetian languages ; and before religious and 
social habits were formed, which differed in 
Caucasus and Thibet. The western tribes in 


America were instanced as exhibiting an oppo- 
site period of disconnection, the habits being 


similar, and the numerals 
latter, the d criteria of the difference between 
man and the brute, not having been developed 
until after the segregation of the race, and then 
the abstract numerals receiving the concrete 
terms of the real things they represented in the 
different districts of the tribes. 

March 17th.—Mr. Cowper—“On screw pro- 
pellers,”” described and illustrated the history of 
steam-paddles and screw-propellers, commenc- 
ing, however, with a brief reference to the pro- 
perties of water, the mobility and cohesion of 
the particles, and with a novel experiment ex- 
hibiting resistance in relationto weight and time, 
In regard to steam-paddles, their disadvantages 

and the inventions of Field, Galloway, Bucha- 
nan, Oldham, Morgan, and others, to overcome 
them were discussed. Morgan’s paddles Mr. 
Cowper considered very serviceable, and stated 
that with them a speed of 18 miles an hour had 
been attained. is high rate of going led 
naturally to Fulton’s first boat, with its upright 
engine on deck, as a contrast. Three miles an 
hour ,it achieved, but Fulton thought five miles 
an hour was attainable. The screw-propeller is 
no new idea, the first recorded one proposed was 
by Paucton, in 1768. Bramah, in 1795, also in- 
vented a screw-propeller on the principle of the 
smoke-jack, the blades flat. Shorter, in 1802, a 
smoke-jack maker, was again the proposer ot the 
screw, and had one applied to a vessel, rigged 
out of the stern and buoyed up. It was hi 


dissi These 


ruling thought, and so convinced was he of the | 
ers application of such a propeller, that he 


ed with (at his own request) a model in his 
hand. Fulton, likewise, in 1802, used the screw 
for hisTorpedo, Trevithick again in 1815, In 
1828, Cummerow proposed a whole screw, and 
this was patented but not. carried out. 
1832, Woodcroft’s patent, the immediate sub- 








ject of the lecture, was taken out. In 1836, Smith | 


applied the entire Archimedes screw. In the 
same year Ericson employed blades, portions 
of the screw, thereby attaining surface which 
was considered advantageous, Lowe, also, 
in 1838, adapted two blades, so curved that 
in turning they formed a screw. Blaxland, 
in 1841, and Buchanan, in 1847, are the onl 
other patentees ; both for single blades, to whic 
their great weight was stated as an objection 
—the single blade fitted to Her Majesty’s shi 
Blenheim, weighing 6 tons, was instanced, 
although the mechanical arrangement for lifting 
the blade out of the water for sailing, was de- 
scribed as admirable. Experimental illustrations 
showed that a propeller placed on water screwed 
itself down, and that the resistance being as the 
square of the velocity, quickness of rotation was 
a desideratum. The relation of resistance and 
velocity of rotation was exhibited by discs of tin 
cut and bent into portions of screws, being 
made to ag | rotate, free to move on an hori- 
zontal wire (being so restrained to prevent 
some of them rising into the air). Large and less 
surfaces—flat surfaces and edges in planes of rota- 
tion, &c., were so tried, and Mtr. Cowper demon- 
strated that the first edge of the blade did the 
duty, but that it required more than the edge of 
the blade for full power :—each edge should be 
effective, and to attain this, each edge should be 
at a different angle to its predecessor ; all should 
be arranged in an increasing pitch. Upon this 
principle then, is Mr, Woodcroft’s screw pro- 
peller founded, and with it the Sarah Sands has 
recently arrived from America in fourteen days. 
The pitch of her screw is an increase of 1-6th, 
Mr. Cowper thinks this not sufficient, and re- 
commended a much greater increase to perfect 
its effectiveness. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Feb. 2nd.—Sir H. T. Dela Beche in the chair. 
The following papers were read—lIst, ‘“ On the 
Fossil Remains of Birds collected in various parts 
of New Zealand by Mr. W. Mantell,’”’ by Dr. 
Mantell, All the bones previously sent to this 
country were found embedded in the mud of 
rivers, and were permeated and coloured more or 
less deeply by a solution of iron. Those now 
sent by Mr. Mantell occurred in a bed of loose 
volcanic sand, and are light, porous, of a delicate 
fawn colour, and with the most fragile processes 
uninjured,—portions of the egg-shells, of the 
mandibles, and even of the bony rings of the air 
tubes being preserved. ‘The volcanic sand has 
filled all the open eavities of the bones ; but not 
being at all consolidated is easily removed by 
shaking or by a soft brush. The locality is not 
mentioned on any map of New Zealand, but 
seems to be near the river Wanganui, which 
takes its rise in the volcanic mountain of Ton- 
gariro, remarkable for its boiling springs. From 
seven to eight hundred specimens have been sent 
home belonging to birds of various size and age, 
and they indicate the existence of five genera, 
of which four were previously unknown. In 
certain mounds, said . the natives to contain 
the remains of their feasts, Mr, Mantell found 
bones of the moas or gigantic birds, of dogs and 
men, all mixed up together, and all evidently 
subjected to the effects of fire. Hence these 
birds must have lived at the same period with 
men who, like the present natives, were canni- 
bals. Since the bones were embedded in the 
alluvial beds the land seems to have been ele- 
vated ; several terraces at different heights above 
the sea, being seen round the coast. New Zea- 
land has thus, from a very ancient period, been 
inhabited by a peculiar race of birds, to the 
almost total exclusion of mammalia and reptiles ; 
thus forming a counterpart to certain geological 
periods during which reptiles. either alone or 


In — prevailed, as in the case of the Galapagos 


islands at the present day. 
2nd, “‘ On the Organic Remains found in the 





Skiddaw Slate, with some Remarks on the Classi. 
fication of the Older Rocks of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland,” by Prof. Sedgwick. Immedi- 
ately above the granite of Skiddaw Forest is 
a group of slate rocks of great but unknown 
thickness, and forming hills reaching to 3,000 
feet in height. Above this is a vast group of 
green roofing slates alternating with felspar, 
porphyry, and trappean rocks. Above this, 
again, are the Coniston limestone, the Ireleth 
slates, and several other deposits, overlaid un- 
conformably by the old red conglomerate and car- 
boniferous limestone. In reference to the clas- 
sification of these rocks, it is stated that good 
physical groups are the foundation of all geology 
and the most remarkable monuments of the past 
history of our globe, so far as it is made out in 
any separate region. Organic remains are in 
the first instance but accessories to good sec- 
tions ; though in comparing remote deposits they 
become the primary term of comparison, The 
Coniston limestone and flagstone in their lower 
part contain true Lower Silurian fossils; all the 
higher part of the series, till we touch the old 
| conglomerate, belongs to the Upper Silurian 
system. The lower deposits, or the green slates 
and porphyries, with the Skiddaw slates, are the 
true equivalents of the great Cambrian group of 
North Wales. The latter, however, contains 
fossils almost to its very base; whereas the 
Cumberland beds had never exhibited a single 
specimen. This rarity of organic remains may 
have arisen from various causes; but even in 
1822 Prof. Sedgwick pointed out the existence 
of carbon in these rocks; and, last summer, gave 
Mr. J. Ruthven, of Kendal, directions to explore 
this tract. His search has resulted in the dis- 
covery of two species of graptolites and some 
fucoids in the Skiddaw slate, which consequently 
is not below the limits of organic life. These 
fossils belong to the lowest groups, and probably 
very nearly mark the limits below which life has 
not extended, 

Feb. 23rd.—Sir H.T. De la Beche in the chair, 
Read:— “Additional Remarks on the Geological 
position of the deposits in New Zealand which 
contain bones of Struthious Birds,” by Dr. 
Mantell. A recent letter from Mr. Walter 
Mantell in New Zealand gives particulars regard- 
ing the oceurrence of these fossil bones. They 
were found near the embouchure of the Wain- 

ongora which rises in the volcanic ridge of 
fount Egmont. The river seems recently to have 
changed its course, probably in consequence of the 
elevation of the land, and is now cutting through 
a lofty cliff of loose conglomerate overlying 
finely laminated sand. The latter rests on a blue 
clay, containing recent marine shells. In a loose 
sand drift at the base of an ancient cliff, Mr. 
Mantell had an opening made, and soon came to 
the bed containing bones. These were at first so 
soft that, if strongly grasped, they fell into clay. 
Many bones were found, some of them appa- 
rently lying in their natural position ; but the 
natives from the neighbouring village collected 
around him and began digging themselves, and 
not only interrupted his researches, but trampled 
on and destroyed the bones he had laid out in 
the sun to Along with the bones were 
portions of egg-shells, one fragment measuring 
four inches long. If the native traditions be 
worthy of credit, the ladies have cause to mourn 
the extinction of the Dinoris, as the long feathers 
of its crest were prized by their remote ancestors 
above all other ornaments, 

March 8th.—Sir H. T. De la Beche in the 
chair. Read 1st.—A paper ‘‘ On the Position, in 
the Cretaceous Series, of Beds containing Phos- 
phate of Lime,” by Mr, R. A. C. Austen. Many 
observers, as M. Brongniart, Dr. Buckland, Sir 
H. De la Beche, and Dr. Fitton,* have noticed 


* Also Dr. Mantell. ‘Ihe following extract from whose 
communication, read before the Geological Society, in 184°, 


explains the nature and probable service of the nodular 
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the occurrence of phosphates of lime in the gault. 
The author had also noticed them in his account 
of the vicinity of Guildford, The important 
of the recent discovery is, therefore, only 
that this substance is so abundant as to have 
great economic value. Near Guildford, phos- 
phate nodules are abundant in the upper green- 
sand. In the gault below, concretions of phos- 
phate of lime are not so uniformly diffused, but 
occur in two seams,—one in the argillaceous 
portion of the bed, the other, very low in the 
mass. Both beds are very persistent, but in 
consequence of the undulations of the strata, 
along the base of the escarpment of the North 
Downs, it is only a few places that will re- 
pay those who may look for this mineral 
substance,—the beds of gault and greensand 
being often far below the surface. ‘lhe phos- 
phates have been found beneath Newland’s 
Corner, near Guildford, at Puttenham and other 
places. The greensand and gault at Farnham 
(See Literary Gazette, No. 1625, p. 190) also 
contain beds productive of phosphates of lime. 
The nodules have the form of coprolites, but differ 
from these bodies in internal structure. 
2nd,—A paper ‘‘ On the Presence of Phosphoric 
Acid in the Subordinate Members of the Chalk 
Formation,” by Mr. J. C. Nesbit. From the marl 
near Farnham, there was obtained by washing a 
substance evidently coprolitic,containing 28 per 
cent. of phosphoric acid, while the general mass 
contains as muchas 2to3 per cent. In some 
nodules from the gault near Maidstone, so much 
as 23 per cent. was also obtained ; and some nodu- 
lar masses of shells from the Shanklin sands, 
showed 15 per cent. of this important substance. 
3rd.—An “ Outline of the principal Geological 
Features of the Salt Field of Cheshire and the 
adjoining districts,” by Mr. G. W. Ormerod. 
The salt measures are exhibited in the best man- 
ner in a line from Mow to Middlewich and North- 
wich, and along the lower valley of the Weaver. 
Near Congleton and Church Lawton, the salifer- 
ous and gypseous beds have a thickness of about 
650 feet. At Northwich, the beds have been 
sunk into 500 feet, and at Middlewich where 
they underlay the former 309 feet, or above 800 
feetin all. The salt water in some places oozes 
out on the surface naturally ; at other places, is 
found by boring often below the level of the sea. 
At Middlewich, the water contains about 23 Ibs. 
of saltina gallon. Where the salt has continued 
to be washed out from the interior of the earth 
for along period in this manner, the ground above 
often sinks, and considerable changes of level 





masses so largely composed of animal carbon and phosphate 
of lime, which are very generally, but unequally, distri- 
buted in the lower beds of the firestone or Upper Green 
Sand, in the south-east of England, and also in some of the 
strata of. the Green Sand below the galt :— 

“The rocks of firestone at Southbourne, on the Sussex 
coast, abound in hard amorphous concretions of molluskite, 
consisting of carbon and phosphate of lime, mixed with 
sandand other extraneous matter. ‘The lowermost bed of 
galt, at its line of junction with the green sand beneath, 
at Folkstone, and many other places, is largely charged 
with similar bodies, resembling in appearance the fossil 
exerements called coprolites, 1n the Kentish rag-quarries 
near Maidstone, in Kent, there are beds of sandstone full 
of concretionary and amorphous masses of a similar sub- 
stance. In many instances the soft body of the mollusks 
changed into molluskite, stil! ies the cavity of the 
shells; in others the bodies of the mollusks appear to have 
been disengaged from the shells after death, and aggre- 

together into, large masses, which finally became 
imbedded in the sand, which is now consolidated into 
stone. The dark masses and veins so common in the 
Sussex and Purbeck marbles (as for example in the 
polished pillars in the interior of the Temple Church), are 
wee of this animal matter, and had a similar origin, 
hen at the period of the envelopment of the fresh water 
mollusks of which these marbles are composed, the shells 
Were empty, they became filled with grey marl, brimstone, 
i caleareous spar; but when the bodies of the mol- 
ks remained in the shells, they were hermetically sealed 
up as it were, and the soft parts became changed into a 
shee ceous mass containing a large proportion of 
P phate of lime. This must, of course, have been the 
peo since it is well known that the soft parts of shell-fish 
eet & much larger proportion of phosphoric acid 

testaceous coverings,”’—Medals of Creation 








take place, interfering with the drainage and 
navigation, and occasionally submerging large 
racts of ground so as to form lakes, 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

March 6th.—Mr,. FE, F. Teschemacher, in the 
chair, Dr, Playfair exhibited an aneroid baro- 
meter, with a table of the results of a set of com- 
parative observations made against a standard 
barometer to show its close agreement.* A notice 
was read by Mr. Warington “ On the manufac- 
ture of prussian-blue, known in commerce as 
‘Turnbull's blue.” After alluding to the series 
of experiments which had led to what the author 
considered a successful result, the process ne- 
cessary for its production was given in detail. 
It consisted in first forming the white prussian- 
blue from a solution of protosulphate of iron by 
ferrocyanide of potassium, and subsequently act- 
ing upon this with oxidising agents, such as chro- 
mic acid, chloric acid, or solutions of the salts of 
certain metals in a high stage of oxidation, by 
which this beautiful colour was developed. 

March 21st,—The President in the chair. Two 
papers were read by Messrs. Ioule and Playfair 
**On atomic volume” and “On the expansion 
of salts by heat.” The authors stated, that in 
many hydrated salts, the space occupied is due 
only to the water attached to the acid; and that 
the acid, and in some instances both the acid and 
base, cease to occupy appreciable bulk. The 
phosphates and arseniates, containing twenty- 
four equivalents of water, occupy of themselves 
no space, their volume having been merged in 
that of the attached water, which invariably 
takes up the same bulk as if it were frozen into 
ice. Cane, grape, and milk sugar are included 
in this class ; the carbon in these bodies having 
disappeared, so far as regards its appreciable 
volume, the bulk of the sugars consisting only of 
that due to the water contained in them. The 
sulphates of copper, zinc, iron, and magnesia, 
assume the bulk due to their water and to the 
oxide, the acid occupying no appreciable space. 
In the highly complex atoms of the alums, the 
same result is found, the four atoms of acid in 
their salts having become merged in the volume 
of their attached water. ‘The volumes of the 
water frozen into ice, and of the two bases, give 
the total space occupied by the alums, leaving 
nothing for the acid, In all cases the water at- 
tached to the highly hydrated salts affects the 
volume of ice and not of liquid- water. The 
number of unit volumes in a base generally de- 
termined the number of atoms of water in its 
salt, although in the first class of compounds, 
where the volume of the base and acid both dis- 
appeared, the number of atoms of water appears 
to be determined by the factor representing the 
unit volumes in the acid. The authors exami- 
ned the expansion of a large series of salts and 
oxides, amounting to forty-three varieties, but 
the results of the investigation are too technical 
for abstract. The increase in bulk of salts be- 
tween the freezing and boiling points of water is, 
in general, inconsiderable. ‘The body which was 
found to be most expansible by heat was oxalic 
acid, and that least so peroxide of tin. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
February 22nd.—Mr. Joshua Field, President, 
in the chair. ‘The paper read was by Mr. A. 
Mitchell, of Belfast, ‘* On Submarine Founda- 
tions ; particularly the Screw-pile and Moor- 
ings.” The origin of the screw-pile was the 
screw-mooring, which was designed for the 
purpose of obtaining for an especial purpose a 
greater holding power than was possessed by 
either the ordinary pile or any of the usual 
mooring anchors or blocks of however large 
dimensions. It was proved by experiment that 





* Every comparison made, confirms our high opinion of 
this new Instrument.—See LZ. G. No. 1612; and for Mr. 
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if a screw with a broad spiral flange were fixed 
upon a spindle and forcibly propelled by rotary 
motion to a certain depth into the ground, an 
enormous force would be required to extract it 
by direct tension, and that the power employed 
must be sufficient to drag up a mass of e of 
the form of the frustrum of a cone reversed, the 
base being at the surface of the ground, and the 
section of the apex being equal to the diameter 
of the screw. e extent of the resisting mass 
would, of course, depend upon the natural tena- 
city of the soil. Even on this-reasoning, it must 
be evident that a vertical force was calculated 
upon; but as, practically, that seldom, if ever, 
occurred, the angle of tension and the curve of 
the buoy-cable again gave the moorings greater 
power. This was found to be correct in prac- 
tice; and the application of these moorings 
became very extensive. It naturally occurred to 
Mr. Mitchell that the same means of resistance 
to downward pressure might be used, and he 
roposed to apply it, for the foundations of light- 
to beacons, and other structures which, for 
maritime purposes, it might be desirable to place 
upon — and mud banks where hitherto it 
had been considered impracticable to place any 
ermanent edifice. In 1838, a plan for a light~ 
ouse on the Maplin Sand, at the mouth of the 
Thames, was laid before the Corporation of the 
Trinity House, supported by the opinion of Mr. 
Walker, their engineer. ‘The nine iron piles, 
five inches diameter, with screws four feet 
diameter, were aécordingly driven twenty-two 
feet deep into the mud, and, with proper pre~ 
caution, they were allowed to stand for two 
years before any edifice was placed upon them. 
The lighthouse was subsequently constructed, 
and, as was testified by Mr. Walker, had stood 
perfectly until the present time. Pending this 
probation, it was determined to erect a light- 
house to point out the entrance to the Harbour 
of Fleetwood-on-Wyre ; and, under the advice 
of Captain Denham, R.N., the screw-piles were 
adopted, The spot fixed on was the point of 
a bank of loose sand about two miles from the 
shore. Seven iron piles, with screws of three 
feet diameter, were forced about sixteen feet 
into the bank, and upon them timber supports 
forty-eight feet in vertical height were fixed to 
carry the house and lantern. This structure 
was completed in six months, and was perfectly 
successful, never having required any repairs to 
the present time. A similar lighthouse was 
erected near Belfast; and since then several 
others, with a great number of beacons, have 
been fixed in situations heretofore deemed im- 
practicable. In the commencement of the dis- 
cussion, which was arrested by the hour for 
breaking up the meeting, ample testimony was 
borne by engineers of eminence, and men whose 
maritime experience gave weight to their opi- 
nion, of the superiority of Mitchell’s screw-piles 
and moorings over every other system for hold- 
ing buoys, or for supporting beacons and light- 
houses; and their use was suggested for the 
foundation of bridges, viaducts, and numerous 
railway and other works. : : 

February 29th.—Mr. Field, President, in the 
chair. Communications were read relating 
to Mitchell’s Screw Piles and Moorings, from 
several engineers and naval officers, who ‘were 
prevented by absence from giving their personal 
testimony in favour of what they termed “ this 
most useful invention.” 

Thenext paper read was ‘Remarks on the For- 
mation of the Entrances to Docks situated upon 
a Tideway,” by Mr. J. B. Redman. After illus- 
trating the subject by the example of the position 
and direction of all the principal dock entrances 
on the borders of the Thames, in the port of 
London, showing that the variation in the 
opinions and practice of engineers had been very 

eat, it detailed the ordinary methods of 

ocking and undocking ships, and the precau- 
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tions to be taken in constructing entrances 
which should be best adapted for facilitating 
these operations; and although it was difficult 
to lay down any positive rules upon the subject, 
as the engineer must in almost every case be 
guided by local circumstances, in all ordinary 
cases the following general rules are recommen- 
ded :—For Graving Docks, an angle of about 45 

, pointing up the stream ; for Wet Docks, 
an angle of about 60 degrees, in the same direc- 
‘tion ; and a right angle, with the stream, for 
Building Slips. These, it was believed, would 
be generally found the most available. 

March 7th.—Mr. Field, President, in the chair, 
~The discussion upon Mr. Redman’s paper *‘ On 
Dock Entrances,’ occupied the entire evening, 
so that no paper could be read. 

spots examined the merits and defects 
of the several dock entrances in the Thames and 
in other situations ; and the general result ap- 

to be, that although the engineer must be 
‘guided by local circumstances, yet that in situa- 
tions where the river was sufficiently wide, and 
the position of the land permitted, an acute angle, 
pointing up the stream, was the best for docking 
‘vessels with the flood ;—that the reverse would 
be best for undocking ships. In ordinary widths 
of river, therefore, the end would be attained by 
forming a bay sufficiently deep to render the 
-water still in front of the dock, the wing-walls 


being so much splayed as virtually to give the | 


directions up and down the stream as circum- 
stances required, 

Mr. Chubb exhibited an iron box for the 
transmission of money, bullion, &c., on railways. 
A wrought-iron box,lined throughout with hard 
steel plates, is locked down at the terminus to a 
strong iron plate in the guard’s carriage. The 
‘key of this lock, and also the key by which ac- 
‘cess can alone be obtained to the interior,are kept 
at the principal terminus by the officer who has 
charge of the cash. Each station-master is pro- 
vided with a key which opens a small lid at the 
top. When he has money to send, he unlocks 
the lid, places his bag of money or parcel in an 
open drum underneath, moves a handle which 
turns the drum, and the cash is dropped inside. 
‘Before he is able to take out his key he must 
‘move the drum back, and see that the money is 

‘one. It will be observed that he cannot leave 
the lid unlocked. When the box arrives at the 
‘terminus it is unlocked from the frame, taken 
into the office, and placed ona similar frame 
there. The cash-keeper only can with his key 
‘then get access to the money. 


March 14th.—Mr. J. Field, President, in the. 


chair. The paper read was “ An Account of the 
Effect of the Storm of the 6th December, 1847, on 
four Sea-walls of differentforms, on the coast near 
Edinburgh, as illustrating the eg of the 
construction of Sea Defences.” By Mr. ine. 
‘ he examples described were stated ‘to con- 
‘firm the following principles :—That the princi- 

action of the waves in front of a sea-wall 
‘was a vertical oscillation, produced by the com- 
‘bination of the direct and the reflected waves ; 
that a sloping bulwark gave rise to a sloping 
oscillation, tending to overturn any portion 
which projected above the line of slope; that 
‘where the strength of a sea-wall depended on 
‘the pressure of the superincumbent masonry, 
and the adhesion of mortar and cement, the 
position of greatest stability was vertical; and 
that where the strength depended on the weight 
of the individual stones, the position of greatest 
‘stability was a very flat slope. In the discussion 
‘which ensued, instances were adduced of the 
‘duration of vertical walls under the attacks of 
‘heavy seas ; and on the other hand, of their de- 
‘struction when flat slopes had effectually resisted 
the waves ; and it was agreed that in this, as in 
all other cases of engineering, no empirical rules 
should ‘be laid down, but that the skill of the 
engineer should be exerted to adopt such forms 





of construction as were best adapted to the 
locality and the circumstances. 

March 21st.—Mr. Joshua Field, President, in 
the chair, The paper read was descriptive of 
‘*A method of setting out railway junctions’;” 
by Arthur Beanlands, whoconsidered the junction 
curve to be determined by its passing through 
three given points; namely, the two extremities 
of the switch rail, and the furthest point of cross- 
ing; and from these data he showed how the 
radius and centre of the circular arc might be 
formed, as well as the positions and angles of 
the various crossings. 

Several engineers who had employed these 
switches extensively, expressed themselves, 
relative to them in very commendatory terms, 
and stated that they were not only manufactured 
in a very superior manner, but that their action 
was very perfect, and that they tended greatly 
to the prevention of accidents in railway 
travelling. 

The paper announced to be read at the next 
meeting-was, ‘‘An account of the Engineering 
works a the Rivers Meure and Morelli ;” by 
G. B. W. Jackson. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

On Saturday, 11th, Professor H. H. Wilson in the 
chair,—A meteorological journal, kept at Fub- 
thow-foo, in China, was presented by Sir George 
Staunton, who had received it from Mr. Walker, 
of the British consulate in that city. The ob- 
servations extend from July, 1844, to the close 
of August, 1846; and, with one exception 
(February to June 1845,) the series is un- 
broken. The climate of Fuh-chow appears to 
be extremely uncertain. The spring is the wet 
season, and is usually ended by June, when 
the weather grows excessively hot. In Septem- 
ber, the absence of the S.E. breezes, which blow 
throughout the summer, renders the heat very 
oppressive ; though the thermometer may not 
show so high a figure as in the months preced- 
ing. The winter is beautiful; the sun has still 
considerable power, and the sky is often without 
acloud. The nights are sometimes frosty; and 
once, since the establishment of the consulate, 
snow has been seen on the hills. 

Some additional notes by Dr. Hincks, on the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions at Van, were laid before 
the Society. 

The Secretary: read a paper, by Mr. B. H. 
Hodgson, ‘On the Aborigines of the Sub-hima- 
layas,”’ a tract to the south of Tibet, stretching 
from Gilgit to Bralimakund, with an average 
breadth of ninety miles. 
very precipitous, intersected by many narrow 
glens, well watered with innumerable springs 
and rivers, and abounding in a most luxuriant 
tree and herb vegetation. The country may be 
divided, as regards climate, into three pretty 
equal divisions; and the observations in the 
present paper are confined to the regions be- 
tween the Kali or Ghagra, and the Dhunsri, 
including the countries of Nipal, Sikim, and 
Bhutan. In this tract there are ten principal 
tribes of aborigines, all of whom speak dialects 
which have scarcely any intermixture of the 
Indian Prakrits. They inhabit the central and 
temperate parts of the mountains, at elevations 
varying from 3,000 to 10,000 feet ; their climate 
is healthy, and not troubled with excessive heat ; 
but the temperature varies much, and there is a 
superabundance of moisture, producing rank 
vegetation. These tribes are all of Tibetian 
origin, as proved by their languages, creeds, 
customs, legends, and physical peculiarities, 
Their legends indicate a transit over the Hima- 
layas, which might have taken place 1,300 years 
ago, and it must certainly have occurred before 
the Buddhism of India was introduced into 
Tibet, in the seventh or eighth century. The 
rugged nature of the country, by preventing free 
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intercourse, has multiplied dialects. The people 
are a non-nomadic agricultural class. The heat 
and moisture of the Cis-himalayas being greater 
than that of Tibet, the inhabitants of the former 
are smaller, less muscular, and of a darker colour 
than those of the latter country ; but the differ. 
ences are by no means important, showing that 
great dissimilarity of climate and of habits for 
more than a thousand years has not produced 
any obliterative effects on the essential and dis- 
tinctive signs of race. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
March 16th.—Viscount Mahon, President, in 
the chair. Mr. J. A. Cahusac exhibited a noble 
of Edward III., found with eleven others ina 
bronze urn, recently excavated at Breakburn 
Priory, near Morpeth. 

Mr. B. Gibson, of Rome, communicated a short 
appendix to his memoir on the Xanthian Monu- 
ment, read through several former meetings, 
It related to the peristylium of the Temple, and 
to the opinions formed of its representing the 
conquest of Lycia by Harpagus ; and additional 
coins were quoted by Mr. Gibson, in support of 
his former argument, Enlarged drawings of these 
coins accompanied the paper. 

The Secre then read a memoir by the 
Rev. Joseph Hunter, entitled “ Proofs of the 
early use of Gunpowder in England.” The 
author observed, that in the course of the re- 
searches which had been instituted into the 
history of an invention which has extensive 
influences on society, reference had been made 
to Cannon having been used at the Battle of 
Cressy, but the statement had not been sup- 
quate by our own historians. In a Book of 
Accompts of money paid out of the King’s Cham- 
ber, from December the 25th, 1344, to the 18th of 
October, 1347, were sundry payments to Thomas 
de Roldeston, the keeper of the King’s Privy 
Wardrobe, for things provided by him for the 
King’s use ; and among them—* Eidem Thome 
super facturam pulveris pro ingentis, et emenda- 
tione diversarum armaturarum—XL. Sol.” This, 
Mr. Hunter assumes, when instruments of war 
are the subject, can scarcely be anything but 

der ; ially as the payments were 





G ; 
made before the departure, and in contemplation, 


of the expedition of 1346. Moreover, this was 
corroborated by another account, for payments 
made at the same time and for the same service. 
Mr. Hunter concluded his paper with a contem- 
porary Journal of Edward the Third’s campaign 
at this time, from an unpublished authority 
found in the Journal of the King’s Kitchen, 


SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 
March 14th.—Dr. J. Lee in the chair. Mr, 
Samuel Sharpe explained the plan on which he 
had constructed his Map of Ancient Egypt. As 
to the physical part, the valley of the Nile was 
taken from the French survey in the Descrip- 
tion de l’Egypte, the penins of Sinai from 
Laborde’s Travels, and Ethiopia from Cailliaud’s 
Travels, Some of the ancient towns were fixed 
by the help of the ruins now remaining, and the 
others from the Itinerary of Antoninus. The 
roads were laid down from the Itinerary. The 
Nomes, or counties, were from Ptolemy’s Geogra- 
phy. The length of the stadium made use of was 
from Eratosthenes, who measured a degree be- 
tween Alexandria and Syene. The Lake of 
Meeris was from Linant’s Memoire, in which that 
engineer has so satisfactorily proved that He- 
rodotus well understood what he was writing 
about when he described that lake and the 
fishery at its mouth. The route by which Moses 
led the Israelites was fixed by the identification 
of the towns mentioned in Exodus with those in 
the Itinerary. Mr. Bonomi exhibited the same 
pn which he has just published on a small 
scale. Miss Fanny Corbaux exhibited a section 
illustratiye of the gradual and regular accumu: 
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lation of alluvium in the bed of the Nile from 
the Nilometer of Rhoda Island to the mouth of 
the river. 

Mr. John Landseer read a paper, in correction 
of what he held to be the erroneous explanations 
that have been eg te and inaccurate repre- 
sentations that have been drawn of the colossal 
sphynx of Gizeh, and which he argued was an 
gndro-sphynx, the beard having been broken off, 
and illustrative, as we understood, of the con- 
nexion of the annual inundation of the Nile, 
with the astral position of certain stars in 
Aquarius and Leo, in primeval Egyptian times ; 
which position was illustrated by means of a 
celestial globe with a moveable pole. Mr. Bo- 
nomi appeared rather to hold by that opinion 
which considered the sphynx as an emblem of 
regal power. Mr. Wilson, of Chelsea, preferred 
the astral explanation given by Mr. Landseer. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Geographical, 84 p.m.—Zoological, 4 p.m. ; 
Medical, 8 p.m. 

T .— Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m.— Civil 
Engineers, 8 p.m.—Zoological, 9 p.m, Dr. Kaup ‘* On 
the Arrang t of Falconide ;” Mr. White ‘ On 
Echidnocerus cibarius;’”’ Mr. Turner, jun., “ On the 
Action of the Wing in Birds.” 

Wednesday.— Microscopical, 8 p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal, 84 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.—Che- 
mical,8 p.m. (aniversary. ) , 

iday.—Roy Institution, 84 p.m.; Dr, Williams 
“ On the Chemistry of the Sea.” 











PINE ARTS. 
Lymington, March 23rd 1848. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sin,—Permit me to correct a slight error in 
your Journal of the 11th inst., respecting notice 
you give of a recently discovered portrait of 
Sir I. Newton, which was exhibited at the 
Marquis of Northampton’s first soiree. It is my 

roperty, and not that of a Mr. Grave, and was 
jaan in the collection of Major Walter, not 
Walker, of this neighbourhood, and is attributed 
to John Gandy, who died in 1689, or to his son, 
William,* who lived many years after his father. 

Permit me to state that the opinion you have 
given| of the merit of this fine portrait is uni- 
versal. 

The portrait was discovered by me at a trades- 
man’s house in this town, who purchased it 20 
yan back at the sale of the effects of the late 

. Walter, relict of Major Walter, of Ashley 
Lodge. The family has long been extinct from 
this ssiglbentaeed. 

Your obedient servant, 
R. A. Grove. 


Dombey and Son.—(Chapman & Hall).—Eight 
full-length portraits from this popular Tale, de- 
signed and etched by H.K. Browne, who has so 
ably illustrated many of Mr. Dickens’ writings. 
Old Sol and Captain Cuttle, and Miss Nipper, 
are, to our taste, the most characteristic. 

Three female portraits from ‘Rienzi’ claim our 
praise. (Same Publishers.) Nina, by A. Bouvier, 
is sweetly engraved by E. Finden, and he has 
done as much for the sparkling Lady Adeline 
and starry Irene, by J. M. Wright. 








FORBIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 

; Paris, March 21st, 1848, 
Now, more than ever, have we reason to say 

at * les jours se suivent et ne se ressemblent pas.” 
On awaking of a morning, a man inquires anx- 
lously what fresh revolution will be accom- 
plished in the course of the ensuing day. Each 
our, as it were, brings about its own. The day 
before yesterday ‘twas Bavaria, yesterday Aus- 
tria, to-day Prussia, to-morrow Russia—per- 


> His works . 
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haps! and who can foretel the events of the 
morrow? The Future appears big with still 
greater events than the Present! What acentury 
is the 19th century! What a year is the year 
1848! Meanwhile, our mode of life is quite 
altered ; science, art, and letters are quite neg- 
lected ; no one attends to them. Everywhere, 
in the drawing-room as well as in the street, 
politics are the common topic. Much agitation 
is already afloat about the elections which are 
to take place in the first days of the ensuing 
month, unless that some material obstacles 
should compel the Government to postpone 
them for a week or two. It is with regret that 
we all renounce the pursuits in private life so 
much endeared to us; public life has become a 
holy duty which all understand and are deter- 
mined to perform. 

The clubs share at this moment with the 
electoral committees the privilege of engrossing 
our evenings, formerly devoted to mundane plea- 
sures and family occupations. More than 100 
of them are already established ; each class of the 
late society, each opinion, has its own club. 
There are a few where the doctrine of Commu- 
nism is openly preached; true it is that they 
make but few proselytes. The society of the 
Droit de Vv homme, which cares little about the 
form of government, demands, amongst other 
matters, a fresh distribution of work and wealth. 
Sensible people take no heed of these extrava- 
gant vagaries. The majority of the clubs are, 
in fact, more reasonable. Almost everywhere 
peals of laughter pass judgment upon exaggera- 
tions and follies;—the other day an orator de- 
manded of his auditory I know not how many 
heads of citizens—one of his hearers, in reply to 
him—“ they are granted to you, but on one 
condition, that your own shall be added to the 
list,” and the untoward orator had to make a 
hasty exit to avoid being precipitated from the 
hustings and unanimously thrashed. 

The theatres labour in vain to contend 
against the general tendency of spirits. They 
are all deserted. The Thedtre de la Répub- 
ligue ( Thedtre Francais), who played last week 
a meagre drama of M. Emile Souvestre, has 
promised for to-night the production of L’ Aven- 
turiére, a five-act comedy in verse of M. Emile 
Augier, the author of the “ Cigiie.” The Gym- 
nase played yesterday Royal Pendard, a two-act 
comedy, * * * * * * 

For Rose Chéri and Brissart the Porte St. 
Martin will revive the famous plays of the 
Auberge des Adrets and of Robert Macaire, the 
representation of which had been interdicted by 
the police of the late Government. Lastly, Mme. 
Duponchel and Nestor Roqueplan have obtained 
leave to build in the Champs Elysées an im- 
mense theatre, in which, during the summer 
season, the players of the Theatre de la Nation 
(late opera house, ) will give, every night, popular 
representations, as the prices of admission are 
to be fixed at the lowest possible rate. 

The defalcation of literature is most complete. 
Since the revolution of February, nothing has 
been published in Paris beyond a few insigni- 
ficant pamphlets. George Sand had announced 
aseries of Letters to the People, but the first 
only—a simple preface, without value or in- 
terest—has, at yet, been given. Alphonse Karr 
publishes a new series of Guépes ; they will in 
future be a weekly, instead of a monthly pub- 
lication. The first number is on sale, but it is 
not worth the cost price—30 centimes—(3d.), 
albeit it-is illustrated by an engraving of Bertall. 

The Exhibition at the Salon has under the fol- 
lowing heads : 

Architecture 
‘Engraving 


Lithography........; ee, 


Total scceseveevesssei0j180 





(Our correspondent, to prepare us for the news more 
congenial to our pages, finds it necessary to notice the 
political condition into which recent events have thrown 
the north. Referring to his last note (Literary Gazette, 
page 169), he says :] 

Copenhagen, March 7th, 1848.* 

Dear Srr,—The proposed changes intended to 
be introduced in the present existing monarchial 
government have given cause to much discussion, 
dissension, and dissatisfaction among the public 
journals, not only here, but in Hamburgh and 
other parts of Germany, where the inhabitants 
of Slesvig and Holstein are advised in the 
warmest—nay, in some papers in the most bitter 
terms—not to take any part in the proposed re- 
presentation ; but to maintain a spirited inde- 
pendence of Denmark, and to claim a free and 
separate constitution for themselves. That 
Holstein, and perhaps part of Slesvig, wishes to 
be released from a union with Denmark, is 
evident; but if even the King were to grant them 
such concession, would they in any way be 
gainers by it? His Majesty has already in his 
official rescript, respecting the introduction of a 
representative chamber, granted his subjects in 
Holstein and Slesvig greater power in the 
coming senate than to those of the Kingdom, 
seeing, as I showed you in my last, that the 
number of representatives are as 13 for the 
Duchies, and 1 for the Kingdom. Surely they 
might be satisfied. 

t has been said that his present Majesty 
Frederick the Seventh is in heart and mind a 
true Danish king, but in this instance, however, 
he has shown himself more conciliatory towards 
his German than his Danish subjects. The 
elections are to commence immediately, after 
which the meeting of the chamber will take 
place, when it will be seen how the new system 
will work, If his Majesty grants greater con- 
cessions to the Duchies than to Denmark Proper, 
it would but too peony tend to widen a 
breach between them, already too wide. I will, 
however, quit the theme political, in order to 
give you a sketch of what has passed here since 
the accession of Frederick the Seventh. The 
first few days passed away in a sort of whirl of 
conjectures as to what the result of these in- 
tended changes would be. Then came the lying 
in state of the body of his late Majesty Christian 
the Eighth. The custom here is for the bodies 
of the kings to be embalmed and then exposed, 
on lit de parade, to the gaze of all his Majesty's 
subjects who choose to come and see the show, 
though on certain days, according to their dif- 
ferent ranks, or rather classes. This public ex- 
posure of the body, though dressed in all the 
paraphernalia of state, is byno means a pleasing 
sight. To me there is something revolting in 
the idea of dressing up the dead like a wax 
figure: there is in it something that savours 
of the spirit of a bygone age—that of barbarism, 
in exposing the dead body of a monarch to the 
public; nevertheless, thousands flocked to see 
it during the seven days that the exhibition took 

lace, viz., from the 5th to the 12th of February. 

‘he body was then placed in the coffin, and 
thus, in castrum doloris, again exposed to public 
view as before, with all the splendour befitting 
the occasion, for four hours every day, from the 
16th to the 23rd of February, during which time 
all access to the streets adjoining the palace was 
prohibited, and prevented by the military and 
police. The latter, by-the-bye, play a very 
important part here at all times, and es- 
pecially on any public occasion, when they ex- 
ercise much authority. Thousands flocked as 
before to see this second exhibition, in which 
there was at least nothing to offend the eye, 

On the evening of the 25th of February, the 
funeral cavalcade left the palace at half-past 
nine for the cathedral church at Roeskilde; the 
streets through which the procession passed on 





* Printed for our last Number, but ee in conse- 
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to the suburbs, where the cortége broke up, 
were illuminated, giving an imposing effect to 
the scene. The cavalcade, together with the 
royal servants on ‘foot, bearing wax tapers, rested 
three several times on its route to the suburbs, 
when a cantate was sung, first in the great 
square, called Kongens Nytoro (the King’s new 
market), by the artists from the balcony of the 
Academy of Arts ; next at the West Gate, by 
the Scandinavian Society; and last, by the 
spooente and agriculturists from a “ Gate of 

onour’ erected across the road near the 
suburbs. This gate was of immense size, 
covered with evergreens, and lighted by lamps; 
on each side was a transparency representing 
Wisdom and Justice; on the top the royal in- 
signia. The whole had a grand effect. On 
each side the streets through which the funeral 
cortége passed, from the palace to the extremity 
of the suburbs, a distance of about two English 
miles, was a line of soldiery and the marine, 
consisting of the troops of the line, the citizen 
soldiery, the students, and marine. At the 
suburbs, the procession broke up, when the 
King and suite returned to the railway, and 
started at half-past eleven p.m. by special train, 
for Roeskilde, where, next morning, the body 
of the late King having arrived under escort by 
the highway, the procession again set out on foot 
to the church, where it was deposited with all 
due ceremony. 

The city has now resumed its usual appear- 
ance; the theatre and all places of public amuse- 
ment which had been closed during the last six 
weeks, were re-opened on Friday, the 5th of 
March. As we are no observers of Lent here, 
the theatre only will be closed to-morrow evening 
(Wednesday), though it is generally the case 
every Wednesday, yet not on Sundays,—the 
performers having one day, or rather evening’s 
rest, Wednesday is the day fixed. The general 
topic of conversation is, of course, the recent 
events in France, and the arrival of the post every 
day anxiously looked for, thoughour news is fulla 
week later than yours in London, whence we 
receive ours, as there have not been‘any French 
newspapers during the last week ; the first since 
the revolution came yesterday. 

P.S.—A short time ago, Herr Andersen was 

resented with ‘The Order of the White 

alcon”’ by the Duke of Saxe Weimar, and a 
few days since ‘‘The Order of the North Star’ 
‘was presented to him by the King of Sweden, 
through his ambassador here. 





THE DRAMA. 


Her Majesty’s Theatre,—I Due Foscari, in which 
Coletti created so great a sensation in the 
earlier part of the last season, was revived on 
Tuesday, and the effect was as decisive as of 
yore. Signor Coletti’s singing and acting in the 
Old Doge are, throughout, most superb, but the 
third act is the crowning ‘triumph. Nothing 
can be finer than his portraiture of the despair 
of Foscari, and the aria and final scene were 
magnificent ; he was in superb voice, and was 
frequently loudly applan and encored. The 
Lwuerezia’ of Mile. Cruvelli was also a charming 
performance, and added much to the preposses- 
sion which this young and clever singer has thus 
early established in her favour. Her voice is 
emphatically a “winning” one, and gains more 
tall more upon the senses the more it is heard. 
The entire opera was thoroughly well done; 
the band and chorus in excellent order; and 
Verdi’s Due Foscari has seldom if ever been 
more perfectly represented. 

Covent Garden.—Lucia was announced here 
for Tuesday last, but in consequence of the in- 
disposition of one of the new singers was, at the 
last hour med, and in its place we had 


be conceived. Persiani, always elegant and 
graceful in all that she sings, seems to give extra 
finish from the interest she takes in singing a 
new part, and one that suits her so admirably; 
her prayer and rondo continue to excite enthu- 
siastic applause, and the duet with Alboni in 
the manner of the well-known “giorno d’orrore,”’ 
in Semiramide, is also a most perfect picce of 
duet singing; the music for Alboni has been 
transposed, we hear, and she is now singing with 
much more effect ; her solo in the last scene is 
particularly fine. 

St. James’s.—Since our last notice Mlle. 
Nathalie has appeared in various new parts, and 
in each, and all, has gained a higher position in 
public favour, La Péche aux Beaux Péres, a 
vaudeville of very flimsy pretension, rests en- 
tirely upon her clever acting. 

On Monday, the piquant Comedie- Vaudeville 
“Te Gant et Ul Eventail”” was produced, and 
enabled Mile. Nathalie to win fresh laurels. 
Her acting was most buoyant and sparkling, 
and she was ably supported by M M. Monta- 
land and Henri Alix. Les Petites Miséres de la 
Vie Humaine was afterwards brought out for the 
first time this season, with Cartigny for its hero, 
and his broad humour and capital by-play kept 
the audience in a most joyous state of merri- 
ment and laughter. 

Drury-Lane, with its Cirque Nationale, has 
found much favour with the public, and the 
theatre has been well filled nightly to witness the 
equestrian and acrobatic feats of the very clever 
company. ‘The performances, which are fre- 
quently changed and varied, are really very 
amusing, and some of the riding, especially some 
daring work by the females, quite astonishing. 
The graceful and comical are also well repre- 
et g particularly the latter, in the person of 
M. Auriol, the drole, who is exceedingly clever 
and humourous. We ought not to forget Don 
Francisco Hidalgo, who, though a dwarf of ve’ 
small dimensions, is not the least feature of M. 
Franconi’s troupe, and goes through his act of 
horsemanship as well as the biggest of them. 
Last Saturday evening a very ae | and loyal 
compliment was paid to the English people by 
the band striking up ‘* God save the Queen,” of 
their own accord. The audience rose simulta- 
neously and responded with rounds of hearty 
cheers to this complimentary demonstration. 
Amidst the exciting events of continental Eu- 
rope, the moment chosen was a most auspicious 
one for a display of loyalty, and the scene must 
have been extremely gratifying to the assembled 
multitude. In the three cheers, and one cheer 
more, we most heartily join, for ‘‘ God save the 
Queen,” and the newly-born Princess ! 

Haymarket.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean 
completed their term at this theatre on Wednes- 
day, when they appeared in Mr. Lovell’s suc- 
cessful play of The Wife’s Secret, and in which 
alone they have performed so many nights with 
great éclat. They have left for Edinburgh, 
where no doubt the same causes will lead to the 
same effects. 

Princess’s.—Mrs. Butler closed her engage- 
ment here on Friday week as Cordelia, in Lear, 
and was received with such applause as her 
acting merits, with an extra cheer or two to 
encourage her to future exertion. Several new 
farces have also been produced, and have met 
with more or less Michael: Day was 
withdrawn, after two or three attempts to palm 
it off as the spring quarter, but it met with as 
much or more “goose” than was seasonable. 
On Tuesday a rather better fate attended Mam- 
mon and Gammon, which was obtained more by 
the exertions of the actors than by the merits of 
the piece itself, though there is some cleverness 
in the dialogue, and fun in the situations, The 
rincipal parts were cleverly sustained by James 








Tancredi; anything more charming and beautiful 
than the mance of this opera, can hardly 


ining and 8. Cowell, Miss Villars, and Mrs 


nesday,and is called Up to Snuff, or, A Friend ata 
Pinch ; it is very absurd, and was rather sneezed 
at. Mr. Macready appeared on Monday, as 
Virginius, a character that is all his own ; and 
on Wednesday, as Richelieu, in Sir Bulwer 
Lytton’s play. In both, his acting was as forci- 
ble, fine, and discriminate as ever, and beyond 
any praise that can now be awarded to it, We 
see it announced that his engagement here is 
drawing rapidly to its close, previous to his 
departure for America. To those who have not 
yet been to witness the performances of this great 
tragedian, we can only say, ‘be in time.” Several 
of our standard comedies have been brought 
forward to introduce Mrs. Barrett in the prin- 
cipal parts. This lady is from America, and is 
a favourable specimen of our trans-atlantic sisters 
—stout, pretty, and lady-like ; she has appeared 
in Lady Teazle in the School for Scandal, (in 
which Compton’s Sir Peter is a glorious per- 
formance,) and as Letitia Hardy, in the Belle’s 
Stratagem, and in both has displayed consider- 
able ability, and met with much well deserved 
applause. We are glad to learn that Mr. James 
Wallack, after two years’ absence from London, 
is to re-appear at this house; Werner, with 
Macready so great in that character, and his 
own Ulric, promise a genuine treat to the ad- 
mirers of dramatic genius in writing and 
performing ; the re-production of the clever 
Don Cesar de Bazan will be also heartily wel- 
comed, 

Lyceum.—Mr. Charles Dance did not achieve 
that success, which is wont to attend upon his 
dramatic efforts, in The Happy Family, produced 
at this house on Wednesday. Perhaps his 
partial failure resulted from his having attempted 
to do too much with the performers, with too 
little material; but, whatever the cause, it rarely 
happens that a piece with so very, very strong a 
cast comes off so > There was through- 
out an apparent difficulty in the distribution of 
the dialogue, which, though pungent and spark- 
ling, wanted concentration, and though greeted 
at times with many a hearty laugh, would have 
told with greater effect if it had been less 
diffuse ; indeed, some of the best points were 
lost or not appreciated from this cause. Still 
The Happy Family presents many features 
deserving high praise, and with some trifling 
alterations, might be made much better. It 
was placed upon the stage with the proverbial 
care and attention to minutie peculiar to Madame 
Vestris. ‘The two scenes in which the action 
takes place are perfect in their way, and 
reflect the highest credit on the artist, Mr, 
Beverley. The strength of the company was 
brought into play, the cast including the names 
of Mr. Granby, Mr. Charles Mathews, Mr. 
Buckstone, Mr. Harley, Mr. Frank Matthews, 
Mr. Charles, Mr. H. Hall, Mr. 8S. Smith, Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam, Mrs. Stirling. Madame Vestris, 
Miss Howard, Mrs. C. Jones, and Miss Grove ; 
but there was not enough to do for any one of 
them, and their efforts were unavailing to pro- 
duce a great success ;—mingled applause and 
hisses followed the fall of the curtain. 
Olympic.—It would almost be a charity to 
hold our hand and pen in respect to the later 
productions at this theatre. ‘The Merchant of 
Venice with Mr. Brooke as the Shylock, was cer- 
tainly one of the most miserable burlesques that 
was ever witnessed on any stage ; not one actor 
concerned being “‘up”’ in his or her part ; some 
of them were to be pitied for natural deficiencies; 
some to be blamed for presuming too much upon 
the good nature of their audience, and a few for 
audacious impudence, but all concerned, from 
management to supernumerary, were much in 
fault. Of Mr. Brooke’s Shylock it would be un- 
fair to give an opinion; he might have done 
better had he been properly supported, which 
he certainly was not. heridan Knowles’ 
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‘Wednesday week, and Mr. Brooke displayed 
considerable elocutionary ability in his reading 
of the part of Master Walter, but as a whole the 
performance was not satisfactory; there was too 
much rant throughout, which was not redeemed 
by the‘occasional excellencies of the'performance. 
A Miss Durét was the Julia, and played the 
character with commendable energy. iss Kate 
Howard, who has grown immensely since we last 
saw her, made a very sonsie Helen and acted well. 
On Thursday Virginius, in which we had seen 
Macready on Monday, was attempted by Mr. 
Brooke, and the contrast of the two interpreta- 
tions of this splendid character was naturally 
forced upon our notice; the one was all mind; 
the other was all bluster. Mr. Brooke was better 
supported in this play than in any in which 
he has hitherto appeared, but there is such an 
evident want of that study, so necessary for the 
impersonation of the higher range of our drama, 
that the judicious can only regret that with all 
his natural advantages, and they are many, he 
does not apply himself to their more perfect cul- 
tivation and developement. Miss May played 
Virginia sweetly, Mr. Holl made a good Jcilius, 
and Mr. Davidge ahard Dentatus. A new farce 
entitled Zhe Bed Room Window, by Mr. Stirling, 
has been produced with success ; it has the great 
merit of not being too long. After the Virginius 
on Thursday, a new ballet was attempted, but the 
scenery went all wrong, and marred an other- 
wise effective spectacle; however, Coguillia or 
the Shell-Spirit, has been handsomely put upon 
the stage, and is cleverly danced through by 
Mile. Duval, Miss Laidlaw, and little Miss 
Ryan, and when all works well, will prove an 
agreeable variety. 

Adelphi.—On Monday a sketch of the Spanish 
War, called the Comrades, was produced here, 
the principal being sustained by that clever 
pantomimist, Paul Legrand, whose extraordinary 
talent must be appreciated when it is under- 
stood; and this is the difficulty in his taking his 
place in public estimation; we English are so 
used to clown and pantaloon that we do not take 
<7 to Pierre, wonderfully clever though 

e be, 

The Ancient Concerts’ Season began on Wed- 
nesday, under the auspices of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. It was but thinly attended: the selection 
of music, vocal and instrumental, was finely 
mp Alboni was in er force, and Caradori, 

Birch, Lockey, Machin, Barnley, distin- 
guished themselves in co-operating with her. 
“The Dead March in Saul’ was the first piece 
in honour of the memory of the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury, many years a director. Lord 
Mornington’s “ Go, happy shade,” was the only 
musical novelty of the evening; and the pro- 
mising debit of Mr. W. Farren (a son of the 
popular actor), a deep baritone, the only event 
of personal interest. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Amy Harrington, by author of ‘ Curate of Linwood,” 
12mo, cloth, 6s. ‘ zy 
Archbold’s Practice of the County Courts, 3rd edition, 
12mo, bds, 103. 6d. 
Arnold’s English Grammar ,4th edition, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
ityne’s (R.M.) Hudson’s Bay; or, Every-day Life in 
North America, post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
Barons’ The Little Daughter, and other Tales, edited by 
Gresley, square cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Bray’s Trials of Domestic Life, 3 vols, post 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 
= (R.) Journal of Events in Borneo, 2 vols, 8yo, 


Clalk’s (Eliza) Peep into Architecture, 2nd edition, cloth, 


Collin’s Gothic Ornaments, part 3, quarto, sewed, 2ls. 
Dallas’ (Rev, A.) Prophecy on the Mount, 18mo, cloth, 3s. 
Denny’s (Sir E.; Hymns and Poems, fep, cloth, 3s. 
Demestie Scenes; a Tale for therTimes, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 

ngland, the Vivilizer, by a Woman, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 
First French Teacher, by D.’ Poulet, 18mo, sewed, 1s. 
Fleming’s (R.) Roman P; y, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 
Gurney, on ane to anagh pe ge ls. 6d. 

Book ngling, 2n tion, fep, cloth, 9s. 

Heaton’s Flowers of Caulderdale, 12mo. sloth, 2s. 6d. 


History of a Ship, from her Cradle to her Grave, new 
edition, square cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Jowett's (Rev. W. M. A.) Helps to Pastoral Visitation, 2nd 
edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Kennedy’s (Dr.) Latin Vocabulary, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

— J.) Resear ches on the Motion of the Juices, 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 

Maclean’s (Rev. A. J.) Sermons for Schools, &c., 12mo, 
cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Morell’s (J. D.) Philosophical Tend 
cloth, 5s. 6d, 

—— — B.) Tour in Switzerland, post 8yo, cloth, 

is. 6d. 

Ollier’s (C.) Fallacy of Ghosts, Dreams, and Omens, fcp, 
cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Sangster’s (Rev. C.) Servant’s Claim upon a Christian 
Master, 12mo, cloth, ls. 

St. John’s (P.) French Revolution in 1848, 12mo, cloth, 





of the Age, 8vo, 


's. 6d, 

Stewart’s (J.) Means of Facilitating Transfer of Property, 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 4 

Strickland’s Queens, vol. 12, with portrait $f the author, 
post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Taylor’s (Jeremy) Works, revised by Eden, vol. 4, 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Relation of Man to External World, 
12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Tourrier’s French as Spoken, 6th edition, 12mo, bds, 1s. 6d. 

Turner’s {(Sharon) Sacred History of the World, new 
edition, in 3 vols, post 8vo, cloth, vol. 1, 10s, 6d. 

Turretino de Necessaria Secessione ab ecclesia Romana, 
4 vols, 8vo, £2 2s. 

Where to Stop, and Why; by a professed Grammarian, 
12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Willoughby’s Diary, 2nd edition, square fep, 8s. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME, 


(This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian. ] 


1848. h. m. 8. 1848. h. m. 8. 
Mar.25 . . . 12 6 02] Mar.29 e 12 4 462 
26. 2. . — 5417 30... — 4279 
27 2. « « — 5 232 Bl... — 4 96 
28 — 5 47 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G&> The current issues from the Bookselling Press in 
England seem to “ fraternize’? so much with the Conti- 
nent, that we trust our brief Reviews of most of them will 
be found, though concise, amply sufficient. We arenever- 
theless, in consequence of their number compelled to defer 
the conclusion of Col. Mitchell’s Australia, which we do 
with the less regret as very important additional views, 
in connection with that important colony, have since 
come into our possession. 

*,* With this number concludes the first quarter of the 
Literary Gazetie for 1848, and its complete numbers either 
singly or in monthly parts may still be made up at our 
office. But we must beg of the readers who have, ‘we 
thank them, so numerously joined our ranks within this 
period, and who may desire to have the publication with- 
out interruptions from the beginning of the year, (or the 
entire volume for 1817), not to lose time in applying for 
what they want. 

“To CounTRY FRIENDS.”—We are almost daily fa- 
voured with provincial newspapers, many of them of 
large dimensions, and with the method of arranging their 
different departments, we are unacquainted. We have, 
therefore, to look quite through them, and often without 
success, to discover the reason why they have been for- 
warded, and for what purpose they asked our attention. 
We will not complain of the loss of time in these explora- 
tions, and far be it from us to desire any infringement of 
Post Office rules. But if the page were folded down, or 
even a drop of ink accidentally spilt at the right place so 
9 = direct the eye to it, we should really feel very much 
obliged. ‘ 

By an oversight of the last slip of paper on which the 
translation of our Paris correspondent’s interesting letter 
of last week was written ior the ceageacey A of printing, 
avery warm and laudatory eulogium upon M. Lamartine 
was left out. We would not willingly withhold such 
testimony to the merits of a man distinguished by litera- 
ture and genius; and who certainly takes a foremost 
place among those on whom much affecting the future 
destinies of France must depend. In other parts of the 
Continent, it is curious to remark that students are almost 
always the leaders of revolt. 
H.—Will hardly do. 
We cannot answer the quere from Liverpool about— 

“ Ye Gods annihilate both space and time. 
The quotation looks like a burlesque on Nat Lee, or 
something of that sort. 7 
Z.Z.—The reflection of the age throws, in spite of us, a 
certain degree of political tinge upon our communications , 
and especially on those from abroad, But our readers 
will observe that we admit nothing of Party; and only 
such general facts as bear immediately on the literature: 
and fine arts of the period. x 
ERRATA.—The Variety in our last, respecting the testi- 
monial to Mr. Thomas Cubitt, was by an oversight in- 
serted as first “ composed,” without being read and cor- 
rected. The meaning, however, is obvious amid the 
blunders, which were literally too bad to be mistaken. In 
the notice of H. M. Theatre, “ magnificent” was. printed 





af (Mrs. J. 8.) Practical Application of 5 Books 
oses to Young Persons, 12mo, oloth, 3s, : 


instead of “ insignificant,” which altered the entire sense 
of the passage, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MOST GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





Her Miajesty’s Theatre. 


EXTRA NIGHT, 


FOR THE 


BENEFIT OF DISTRESSED ARTIZANS, 
On Thursday, March 30th. 
PATRONS: 
Her Most gracious Majesty the QUED 
His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBE). :. 
Her Majesty Queen ADELAIDE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of KENT. 
His Roy ae ess the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of GLOUCESTER. 
His Royal Highness Prince GEORGE of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Grace the Duchess of Somer- | His Excellency Baron Rehausen 
set. The Viscountess Palmerston. 
Her Grace the Duchess of Suther- | The Viscountess Dillon. 
: yiscount Sanerton. 
Her Grace the Duchess of Norfolk | The Lady Ernest Bruce. 
Her Grace the Duchess of Mont- | The Lady Charlotte Guest. 
Tose. Lady Peel 
Her Grace the Duchess of Leeds. | The Rt. Hon. Lord John Russell, 
His Grace the Duke of Devon-| M.P. 
shire, K.G. The Rt. Hon. Lord Mo 
His Grace the Duke of Somer-| The Rt. Hon. the Lo’ 
Set, | G. eneral Lord Aylmer. 
His Graze the Duke of Norfolk,| Lord Norreys, M.P. 
K.G. | Lord Marcus Hill. 
His Graee the Duke of Montrose. | Lord Camoys 
His Grace the Duke of Leeds. Lord Saltown. 


th,M. P. 
Mayor. 


The Marchioness of Clanricarde | Lord Ernest Bruce 
The Marchioness of Ailesbury. Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence. 
The Marchioness of Sligo. rd Sandys 
The Marquis of Clanricarde. The Rt. Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bart., 
The Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G. M.-P. 
The Marquis of Ailesbury Sir Archibald Macdonald, Bart. 
The Marqu s of Sligo. General Sir Alexander Woodford, 
The Marquis of Huntley. Bart. 
The Marquis of Donegall. Sir George Wombell, Bart. 
The Marquis of Granby. Sir John Shaw, Bart. 
Her Excellency the Baroness} Mrs. Packe Reading. 
runnow Mrs. Hubert de Burgh. 

His Excellency the Baron Brun- | Mrs. Ewing. 

now. The Honble. James Macdonald. 
The Countess of Delawarr. The Honourable D. Astley. 
The Countess Eglinton. General Upton. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Cham- | C. W. Packe, Esq., M.P. 

berlain. H. Broadley, +» M.P. 
The Ear] Delawarr. John Stewart, Fsq., M.P. 
Hubert de Burgh, Esq. 

igan. Major Aldrick . 

The Earl of Eglinton. A. Grant, Esq. 
His Excellency the Prince Calli- | J. Ewing, Esq. 

maki. James Cavan, Esq. 
His Excellency le Marquis Lisboa | Brereton Trelawny, Esq: 
His Excellency Count Kielman- | R. Parnther, Esq. 


segge. G. Cornwall, Esq. 
His Excellency Count Revel. John Collett, Esq. 


The PERFORMANCE will take place on 
THURSDAY NEXT, MARCH 3Oth. 

The Nobility and a wishing to contribute their patronage on 
this occasion are respectfully requested to address their application 
to the Secretary, at the Box Office, as early as possible. A further 
oo = am, with details of the performance, will be published 
forthwith. 

Pit Tickets, of which a limited number only will be issued, can be 
had at the Box Office as usual, 10s. 6d. each. 

PRICES OF BOXES—First ‘ier, 5 Guineas,—Grand Tier, 
6 Guineas,—One-Pair, 5 Guineas,—Two-Pair, 4 Guineas,—Pit Stalls, 
2ls.—Gallery Stalls, 5s. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


ON TUESDAY NEXT, MARCH 28th, will be 


Performed DONIZETTI’S OPERA. 
“LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR.” 


The characters by Madame Castellan (her second appear- 
ance at the Royal Italian Opera), Madame Bellini, Signor Corradi 
Setti (his second appearance in land), Signor Polonini, Signor 
Saldi (his second appearance in England), and Monsieur Roger (from 
the Upera Comique and the Academie Royale at Paris,) second 
appearance iu England). 
Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. Costa. 

To conclude with the new Divertissement, in which the following 
Artistes will appear:—Mdlle. Angelina Marmet (her second ap- 

arance in England), Mdile. Thierry (her second appearance :in 
Eagan), Mdlle 

dile 











Ferrante (her second appearance in Eng'and), 
M . Langher \her second appearance in England), Mdile. Honoré 
(her second app ), and i Gontier. 
The Divertissement arranged by Signor Appiani. 
The Music by Signor Biletta. 
The Scenery by Messrs. Grieve and Telbin. 
mission to the Pit, nightly, &. To the New Amphitheatre, 2s. 64- 
- To the ew Xmphitheatre Stalls, 5s. : 
The Performance will commence at Eight o'Clock. 
Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes for the Night or Season to be obtained 
at the Box Office of the Theatre, which is open daily from Eleven 
till Five o’Clock, and at the principal Libraries usic Sellers. , 
GRAND EXTRA NIGHT, 
» Thursday next, March 30th. 
The Directors of the Royal Italian Opera have the honor to an- 
noanee that Signor Tamburini, Signor oa, Roger, Mille. 
lame Castellan having arrived in England, a grand 
Extra Night will take p! ‘Thursda ‘ 








lace on 
full particulars of which will be duly anno 
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— 


FRENCH ae 5. 


ME. MITCHELL be egs respectfull to announce 
that the Engagement of Maniie ba TE will positively 
terminate on Friday Evening next, and that Monsr. LAFONT and 
Madile PAUL ERNEST will make their. ‘pire an on 
Monday, April 3rd, in the two last new Comedies of * Les Extremes 
se Touchent,” and «Un Mousquetaire — _ 

“(La Derniere Conquete” will be produced April 10. 

At Easter, Monsr. ACHARD and Madile DESIREE will com- 
mence their En oe will be succeeded by Monsr. RAVE, 
Monsr. ALCIDE TOUSEZ, io. rie ASSOR, Monsr, SAIN VILLE 
nual _— Appearance in a and Monsr. GRASSOT, (His 

arance in En fone Nadile SCRIWANEC K, Madile 
JULI: PPE E, Madile LAM . MadIle MOU'TIN, Madlle ALINE 
DUVAL, and Madile LEMENIL. (Their First *Appearances in 


nd. 
ith this combination of Talent, the performances of the present 


—- will terminate. 

Boxes il — aay Ue be secured at Mr. MITCHELL’S Royal 
Reta Ga id Bond Street, and at the Box Office of the ‘Theatre, 
which open n daily from Eleven till Five. 

Aes LENTEN ENTERTAINMENTS, 

MO a Hall.—On Wednesday, March 29, and Friday, March 31, 

present his last new Hatertalnesent, on a novel con- 

pte Tn with entirely new and appropriate Mutative Costumes 
and ap —o throughout, entitled The WOLF IN SHEEP'S 
CLOT. OE ~ the BITER BITTEN ; with = sep 
Se ibratlon and other entertainments. Welsh h Roberts ; 
ianoforte, ay. On Monday, March 27, Love will appe pear at oe 

ure Hall, , Upper-street, Islington, in an H Rotical 

ical’ Lecture on the Occult Powers of the Human Voice, 
Organs,a Lecture on Peculiarities of Character, 
. On Thu ursday, March 30, at the Literary 
Institution, Walworth. On Thursday, . * ril 6, at the Lecture 
—— Begins at 8 o’cloc! ickets 2s. ; Gallery, Is. ; 








. as enn ind in aracter 
GRISI NORMA, Jenny Lid in the charact 

of the Figlia del imento, Edward the Sixth, the benevolent 

Pe Pius [X., Henry VII., and James I., the Heroes Hardinge and 

Gough. the whole in new and magnificent dresses, got up for the 

present oo thot Open from 1 tid —_ and from 7 till 10 at night. 

Admission Is. Napoleon 


ba, 6d.—Madame TUSSAUD and 
SONS, Bazaar, Baker Street. “ This is one of the best exhbitions 
in the metropolis.”—The Times. 


ART-UNION OF LONDON, Incorporated 
by Royal Charter. The Subscription Lists for 1848, will close on 
Frivay NEXT, 31st inst. Each prize-holder at the Annual Distribution, 
Will be entitled to select For Hiusetr a work of Art as heretofore. 
Every subscriber will receive for each guinea an im’ wession of “The 
Prisoner of Gisors,” engraved by F. Bacon, after 
Now printing; and a quarto edition of Milton's “ L’Allegro” 
“Tl Pe enseroso,”” illustrated by wood engravings, by thirty leading 
artists. Specimens of the ye gg may be seen at the office. 
4, Trafalgar Square, March 15, 1 
GEORGE Gopw IN, 
WIS POCOCK. 





} Honorary Secretaries, 





Rora L ACADEMY OF ARTS. 
TRAFALGAR SQUARF. 

NOTICE TO ARTISTS.—All Works of Painting, Sculpture, or Ar- 
chitectures intended for the ensuing EX HIBT ON at the ROYAL 

ACAD MY, must te sent in on Monday, the 3rd, or by six oeoen a 
the evening of Tuesday, the 4th of April next, after which time 
work can possibly be received, nor can any works bereceived which 
have already been publicly exhibited. 

The other Regulations necessary to be observed may be obtained 
at the Royal a 
OHN ESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., 

ible care will be taken of works £8 for Exhibition, 

yal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any case 
jury or loss, nor way he it dary pec to pay the carriage of any 
cmabied ge which may be 

The prices of works to be > dleponed of my. be communicated to 
the Secretary. 


bat the 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
The hwy 4 for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 
British Artists. open daily aa ten till five. 


ls Is. 
WILLIAM. BARNARD, Keeper. 


> 
PENDRIE S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
has realised in Epaction all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eru tions of the cuticle. The ‘ Cosmetic 
PETROLINE en ” for the habitual use of the =e is found to 
have an demulcent influence on the » and on the 
most delicate akin; or in the nursery, for infants. The “* PETROLINE 
Suavine Soap” is peculis arly ae and balsamic, allaying the irri- 
tation feltin the employment ordinary alkaline compositions. 
A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, panes 
*¢ Dispensary Soar,” is prepared for affections 
oflong standin ; and, from experience 3 in several public schools, 
where it has loyed in washing chil¢ren’s heads, it has 
egies an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against, 
bes 4 oe Smee known as ringworm. 

veya , being at a moderate a is available for 
and oli with great wae — paring linen after 
a las disences ; indeed, the use of in many cases of 

typhus and other contagions, be considered 3 eneficial antidote. 

R. HENDRIE 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12, anv 13, Tichsorne Strert, «a Quapranr. 


Ek D. J. DENT, by distinct ‘appointments, 
watch and clock maker ‘to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert 
and H.1.M. the Em r aving greatly increased his 
stock of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at 
this season of the year, most respec ge pogeeets ests from the public an 
inspection of his ‘Various ponds i Th ies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and elled in four panan 8 gs. each ; gentlemen’s ditto 
1 dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs. ; substantial and 
accurately-going silv nee lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; L_¥ Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal- 

















Exchange ‘Clock-Tower A 





iN ARNT Me. — Amongst a vast quantity 
id ho N 
In pores ession of Mr. rte ak 422, brand, ‘ras ound tbe to’ be be 8 
e,” and to 
by the monks neighbouring » about 400 ones 


THE Soe Be INK is and sold only in_ bottles 
modelled from a canteen same ine, and which 
Sees a-costometen tend ‘land of the Bgureof a monk. ‘Price Price 6d and 8d. 





" 
(URE of STAMMERING.—Mr. HUNT a a 
be CONSULTED at 224, Regent-street, from February to th 
end of June in each season. During the months of July, A 
and September he ceive pupils at Swa 
heal thiest pg I in the south of nd, and only ten 
miles from thi am “Station of the South-Western Railway. 
A prospectus, containing terms, together with a &e., of 
cures eff :cted during a period of 21 years, sent free of expense on 


application as above. 
pPaevens LIFE OFFICE 
REGENT STREET, 
AND 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, CITY. 
Established 1806. 
INVESTED CAPITAL, £1 200,000. 
Annual Income £140,000. Bonuses declared £509,000. 
Claims paid since the “~~ of the Office, £1,520,000. 


st, 
» Dorset, one of the 





Pre 
The Right lonournble Earl Grey. 
Director: 


The Earl of Macclesfield. ‘Alexander Menfersom, M.D. 
¢ Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. William Judd, E 

Sir Richard D. were Bart. James Sedgwick, 

Alfred Rey. James Sherman. 

Henry B. Church, Bia Richard Sherwood, E 

George Dacre William Henry Stone, 

John ring, ee, MP. Capt. W. John Williams. 

1. The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal Life 
Omees's es ; the Rate without bonus is lower than that of most other 
o er 

e Bonuses are added to the Polic cin, or applied to the reduc- 
tion oft the Premiums, or may be received in cash as soon as declared 
at their then present value. 

3. Policies issued by this Office are purchased at their full value, 
or Loans may be obtained upon them to the same amount. 

4. If a party neglect to pay for the renewal of his ngewe he may 
coat the omission ¢ any time within 12 months upon proof of good 
health. 

Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims. 





Life insured. Sum insured.| Sum Paid. 





£ 

John Wharton, Esq., Skelton Castle . 50000 
Sir John Saunders ee o 4 50cd 
a 5000 

5000 
3000 
2000 
1000 


Rev. H. W. Champneys, Canterbury 
The yp ctor “ach i ellesie; ey 


Farl Ca o. ee 411 





i upon application 
1 eeret the United 
gent Strect. 
JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 


[JNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 





Prospectuses and full 
to the Agents of en Office . ai os > puiact 
Kingdom; and at the head Office, No. 50, 





GLOBE INSURANCE, 
PALL-MALL AND CORNHILL, LONDON, 


+r onageonee 
EDWARD SCOLDED, 
WILLIAM TITE, Esq. F 
GEORGE CARR GLYN, Teas M 
moe HE Boyd Miller, 
_—_ h, saad sheficld eaves. 
John S. tt Esq. Fowler New » Esq 
Jonathan Chapman, Esq. _— Phillimore, #sq 
Boyce Combe, . H.C. Plowden, irtice 
ames W. Freshfield, Esq. John Poynder, 
sir I. L. Goldsmid, Bart., Ro 
Robert er cory Esq. 
John Hodgso' Esq. 
Richard Lambert = Esq. 
Robert Locke, 


Deputy Chairman. 


F.R.S 
F.R.S. 


unders, 
os Ww card Suirtieg, 


+ J. Wheeler, 
Benjamin G. Win: 


ESTABLISHED 1803, 


B 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE, AND ANNUITIEs, 
AND THE 
PURCHASE OF REVERSIONS AND LIFE CONTINGENCIES. 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING. 


‘The whole paid up and invested, and enti “he independent of the 
amount af premiums recei 
Insurances may be effectid on Single Lives on Joint Lives, and 
on the contingency of one life carving anot 
Insurances for short or limited periers may 9 Cffected at reduced 
rates, and with the eS le delay 
Fire Policies due at y Day must be paid on or before the 


9th of April. 
(By Order of the Board 
JOHN CHAR 


Al. MP, 





ES DENHAM, 
Secretary. 
London. 


[He LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, WA’ STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
AS CHARLOTTE KOW, MANSION-HOUSE ud 28, REGENT. 
STREET, WATERLOO-PLACE, LONDON. 
LIABILITY of the PROPRIETORS UNIBST RICTED, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS in the FI..E DEPARTMFNT. 
Le eee BON USES cub ches paauiianabtadiians in thé 
¢ Departm 


Policies insuring the value of Leasehold Property at the termina- 
tion of the Lease, are also isou 

Persons whose Policies with this oaneee expire on the 25th in- 
stant are respectfully reminded, tha pts for the renewal of the 
same will be found at the Head “Omtices 1 in London and Liverpool, and 
in the hands of the respective sgents ; and those who preferring the 
security offered by this company, may desire to remove their Insu- 
ramets, are informed that no expense will be incurred by such re- 


FREDK.CHINNOCK, Manager of the West End Branch. 
BENJ. HENDERSON, Resident bate London. 
WINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
March 20, 1848. 








8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George purer, dinburgh ; 
12, 8t, Vincent Place, ‘Glasgow 
irectors. 
James Srvaart, Esq., Chairman, 
Hawnavyet De Castao, Esq., Deputy- Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. =: Q. Henriques, Esq. 
Ig oe Blair Avarne, Esq. F. C. Maitland, ss 
E. Lennox Boyd, E ., Resident. William Railton, 
peep porn John Ritchie, Esq. 
G 


m, Esq. . Thomson Esq 
is Company, established by Act of Parliame: 
perfect security in a large paid-up Capital, and in the great success 
which has attended it since its commencement in 1834, 
Its Annual Income being aaa of £92,000. 

In 1841 the Compa ae u Bonus of £2 per cent. per annum on 
the Sum Insured to all Policies of the Participating Class from the 
time they were effected, 

‘The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3lst De- 
cember, 1840, is as follows :— 

Sum Assured. Time Assured. 
£5000 . 6 Years 10 Months 
5000—«. 6 Years . . ° 
5000 4 Years . ° 
5000 


0 
The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most nipuate, scale , and 
only one half need be paid for the first Five Years, wheve the Insur 


ance is for Life. 
No Entrance- money or ch except the Policy stamp. 
rded on io. to the Residen 


Sum added to Policy. 
£683 6s. 8d. 


600 0 0 
oa ae 


ei 


Every information will be 
Director, No. 8, Waterloo Place. Pall Mall 


FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE. 


‘THE LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ and 
ae. FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
ELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE ; 
> THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH ; 
GREAT BRIDGEWATER STREET, aa 
WASON'S BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 
Empowered by Act of ‘parliament, 
The Com; transact business in every department of Life and 
Fire ‘Assurance, in Annuities, Reversions, and Loans. 
LIFE DD EPARTMENT. 
Acrvary—J.T. Clement, a 
are the annual P for of £fto 
for the whole life, one half of which may het for five years by 
merely paying the interest annually, at 5 per cent.; and should the 
policy become a claim in the inte m, the amount due will then be 
er 


20, without profits . £1 13 0 Withprofits .... £118 0 
on coreewee | | epeweirae te 
40. > 2 See, oe OF 
50 ° 496 


For short periods the Premiums are rn! lower, and for 
nf ages or con cies not usually adrentiee. _—— may 





A 





The followin 


on application to 


a coo gy ; 
houses. furniture, stock in trade, farming 
{personal property, against 


e Com 

stock, and hevery dest description o loss’ or 

The Directors to remind their friends, whose premiums become 
due a: Letseeey that no extra rge is made at this “office for 
the transfer , and that they will be rated on terms 
liarly favourable to parties insuring. 

Insurances may be effected for an: 
years, the Premium and Duty wil] on! 


» 1848, 


od of time; 8 for seven 
charged fo: 
JOHN ont aque. 








‘| O AUTHORS.—A_ gentleman, intimately 
connected with the pablishing trade, the public press, and 
the theatres, engages to se all manuscript works ‘that may be 
brought to him, and to ante ater by b pro- 
prietors of newspapers, or (if plays), managers of metropolitan 
theatres, provided their merits justify their being recommended. 
‘The terms (which are extremely moderate), for reading. recom- 
agg &c.,may be known on application to J. H. Srocaveces, 
Esa., -M ‘anaging Director of the O ey of General Information and 
Agency, No. 19, Catherine. street, Stra 
N.B.—Man' nuseripts corrected and prepared for the press, and worxs 
carried through the press for authors, who may absent, or un- 
pe alas with the technicalities and usages of the printing 
offices 





The most satisfactory references can be given. 


ORNEO, &c., VOYAGE TO.—A party of 


Gentlemen. have chartered a first class armed yacht of large 
tonnage, for prosecuting a Heatly to India, China, Borneo, Austra- 
lia, and New Zealand, po yin an Chaplain anda Sur- 

n will which offers peculiar advan- 
> Gentlemen oe wT ny the friends of Missions, Capitalists, 
&c. A first officer and midshipmen wanted. For particulars, 
apply  eage mm: or by letter, addressed to Smith Evans, Esq., 

on. . East India and Colonial Agency Office, 18, Charks- 
Street St. James's. 


THE GREATEST SALE OF 
ANY MEDICINE IN THE GLOBE 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
AVery ba Cure of a Disordered 
r and Sto 


mac 
Extract of a Letter fs ot Mr. Charles tt ‘ilson, 30, Princes 
Street, Glasgow, dated February 18th, 184 47. 

Sie. — Having taken your Pills to remove a disease of the Stomach 
and Liver, under which I had long suffered, and having followed 
your printed instructions, I have eaeaee that health, which I had 
thought lost forever. I had previously had recourse to sever 
medical men, who are gpm for their skill, but instead of 
curing my Complaint, it to a most alarming 
Humanly speaking, your ills have saved fe! Man 
dissuade me from using them, and I doubt not but that 
are deterred from taking your most excellent medicine, in conse- 
quence of the impositions practised by many worthless wretches ; 
but what a pity it is that the bye ion used by others, should be 
the means of ccepention many un rat 5 Mg under disc: ase, 

‘ining oe by the wee styeut Py I commenecd 
the use of your Pills, I was in a most wretched conditivn, and to 
my great delight, in a few big Seapine oe there was a considcrable 
change Ed the better, and by continuing to use them for some 

weeks, I have been perfectly restwred to health, tu the surprise of 
all who have witnessed the state to — I a been woot by 
the disordered state of the Liver tomach ; ou that 
every poor sufferer would avail himself of the 's same pana 


rem 
To Professor Holloway. Signed) | CHARLES WILSON. 
&@> The above gentleman hws @ School-master, but is now in 


a highly House, as C 

THES ‘ma or Hota Pills can be obiained at the go 
OLLOWAY. » Stran , {oene le p 
tanks Fentere © ls. 1 2s. 9d. fee. 
22s., and 33s. each box. There is a arene PAN ring by taking 

= larger sizes. 
|S aapenne for the Guidance of Patients in every disorder 

to each Box. 
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In 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


VILLAGE SERMONS. By the Rev. 
ARTHUR G, BAXTER, Rector of Hampreston, Dorset. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 





ARNOLD'S ECLOGZE OVIDIAN Z.—Seventh Edition. 
In 12mo, price 2s. 6d., the Seventh Edition of 
Roles OVIDIANE; with English Notes. 
the Rev. THOMAS KERCH tEV R ARNOL 
Rector Hh Lyndon, and late yom s Teinity Colle ~ ‘Cam mabridge. 
This Work is from ns chann® <0 fo ange el x 
BUCH of Pro ennes socks ani r whic - 
pee on the and in - % 





Rivingtons, St. node Church Yard, and Waterloo Place; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1, CORNELIUS NEPOS. Part 1. With 


Critical Questions and Answers, and an Imitative Exercise on cach 
Chapter. Second Edition. In l2mo. 4s. 


2, HANDBOOKS OF GRECIAN AND 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Price 3s. 64 





NEW WORK FOR FAMILY READING. 
Nowready, in 8vo, Handsomely Printed in Large Type, price 15s. 
GUNDAY NIGHT READING, in Short Dis- 
ited to the Proper remayyer oe the Sundays through- 


x.” 
ar. mpiled from variou: 
* the - By the Hon. Sir EDWARD C CUST. 


didebiait St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 





New People’s Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


PALLACIES of the FACULTY. By 


DR. DICKSON. 


“The day is not distant when the Chrono-thermal system will be 

universally received. The bones of Samuel Dickson may first lie 

nano in the re and his orutt rest with God, who gave it, 
ruth will at last triumph a pe will bmg to his 

bi the merit which is ne due.” —New York Eng 

Simkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court; J. Ollivier, 5 ., "Pan Mall. 





tioned by the Right Rev, Dr. WISEMAN, and Dedicated,» 
Sanctioned WY Mupermission, to Dr. LINGARD. i 


Just aia royal 12mo, pp. 970, price 12s. 6d. 


MANUAL of BRITISH and IRISH HIS- 
TORY; Illustrated with and Statistical 

ological, and Genealogical a bles” "ay tke Rey. THOMAS 
GAN, Professor at St. Mary’s College, Oscott. 


« What is it that hath been ? the same thing that shall be.” 

Eocues. i. 9, 

lished by T. Jones, 63, Paternoster Row, London ; and sold by 
Purvell, Birmingham Lynch, Manchester; and Duffy, Dublin. 





Now ready, 


(jAPTALN WARRE’S SKETCHES in the 
OREGON TERRITO 


RY. 
Price, Tinted Copies, £2 2s. Coloured, £3 13s. 6d. 
Dickinson and Son, 114, New Bond Street. 





Just Published. 
POPULAR EDITION. 
TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


A NEW, CHEAP, and COMPLETE EDI- 
—a in 1 vol. fep. 8v0, cloth, with a portrait of the Author, 


” PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. A Book 
of Thoughts and a originally treated. By MARTIN F. 
TUPPER, D.C.L., F -, &c., of Christ’s Church, Oxford. Eighth 


London: J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ NAOMI.” 


SUITABLE FOR THE SEASON OF LENT. 
Just Published, foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d., 
BELOVED DISCIPLE. Reflections on 


HE 
ty the Hi of St. John. By Mrs. J. B. Wess, Author of 
“ Naomi,” “ tions on the History of Noah,” &c. 


London : J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





Just Published, price 4s. 


DF. BEATTIE’S ESSAY on the NATURE 
un IMMUTABILITY of TRUTH; a New and Beautiful 
, in Extra Gilt Cloth. 
James Cornish, 1, Middle Row, Holborn. 





NOTICE TO BOOK-BUYERS. 

Now ready, price 6d., or free by post for 1s. 
JOHN RUSSELL SMITH’S GENERAL 
CATALOGUE for 1848, of Choice, Useful, and Curious Books, 
ete of Literature English and Foreign, at very reduced 
prices. It contains néarly 7,000 articles, and is well worthy the 
attention of Collectors and Public Librarians at Home and Abroad. 

No. 4, Old Compton Street, Soho, London. 


THE PA PARKER SOCIETY have just published 


rtion of Bisnor Jewer’s Wonks, and Morpex’s 





Pies ot or Prery. The Works aration for 1848 are, a 
Third Part tof Bishop Jowths woke, containing is Apology, with 


in oe ee ant 
m Thomas, 

8 London, Ne 
ty,can now doto. 


. Secretary, 33, 
ss a nemtben wien ts 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No, CLXXVI. 

—ApbveERrtisements and Butts for Insertion in the forthcoming 
Number of Tur Epinsvuren Review are requested to be forwarded 
to the Publishers immediately. 


London: Longman and Co. Paternoster Row. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


(THIS MAGAZINE may now be transmitted 
by Post to aay part of the United Kingdom. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





One Year, or 12 Numbers - - 33s. Od. 
Six Numbers ---+- + - = 168. Gd. 
Single Copies - ----- - 3s. Od. 





eed will be! yeeros by all ag ae and Newsvenders; or 
the 37, Row, London, 
ay 45, George Street, Edinburgh. 
The April Number will be Published on Saturday the first. 
CONTENTS. 
Tue DownFAtt or THE THRONE OF THE BARRICADES 
My Rove into Canapa. 
Tue Conquest or NaPLes. 
TRAVELLING IN TAPFYLAND. 
Tue Lirs anv Tres or Lorn Harpwicke. 
How we cor Possession or THE TUILLERIES. 
Cuarrer 1. Heads or Tails. 
2. foe aves of March. 


rricades. 
The Tuileries.” 
The Two Provisional Governments. 
A Republican Wedding. 
. Adieu, Sweet France. 
Tue Caxtons, ‘A Famiuy Prcrvne. Part I. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ad od lat ad 





(jOLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 


ZINE. Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


The April Number, in addition to the usual matter, will contain the 
following important articles. 


I. 
M. GUIZOT. 
FROM AUIHENTIC SOURCES, 


Il, 
REVOLUTIONARY FRANCE. 
Ill, 

THE MODEL REPUBLIC, 

IV. 

PRINCE METTERNICH. 


Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 
Orders reveived by all Booksellers. 





REMOVAL OF OFFICE. 


SHARPE'S LONDON MAGAZINE.—The 
Office fur the publication of 8 Popular Miscellany, is re- 
moved to 25, PATERNOSTER- ROW. 


SHARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE.—The NEW VOLUME is 
now ready, containing SEVENTEEN LARGE AND ELEGANT 
WOOD ENGRAVINGS, anda variety of interesting matter. Price 
4s. 6d., cloth, lettered. Forming one of the cheapest Volumes ever 
pul blished. 

London: Arthur Hall and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


7 . 
ce S$ LONDON MAGAZINE.—Edited 
FRANK FAIRLEGH. The April a Price 1s., contains 
Two "SUPERIOR ENGRAVINGS on Steel, and the following, 
among other articles of general interest :— 


CHURCH of the HOLY SEPU oe. By W. H. Bartlett. 
THE a of a FAMILY. By S 

FRANK F. LEIGH, Continued. By the Editor. 

A VISIT TO SOUTHEY. 

‘THE SNAKE. By Miss Pardoe 

HARRY SUMNER’S REVENGE. Ra 2 ee 

A TALE OF KHELAT. By Mrs. P: 


London: Arthur Hall and “ty 25, Paternoster-row. 








On March 3ist, price Onc Sais, Part I., containing three plates, 
beautifully tinted. 


GAVARN I IN LONDON!—A Series of 
Sketches of London Life and ne, from Original Draw- 
ings. Edited by ALBERT SMIT. 
Part I. will contain: 
THE OPERA. By Suracey Brooks. 
THE STREET BEGGAR By Anovus B. Reacu. 
THE CASINO. y ALBERT SmirH. 


D. Bogue, 86, Fleet Street, and all Booksellers. 





COMPLETION OF DOMBEY AND SON. 


On the 12th of April will be Published, in one thick Volume 8yo, 
with Forty Illustrations on Steel, py Hascor K. Browne, price 
21s in cloth, or 24s. 6d. half bound in morocco, marble le edges, 

[JEALIN GS with the FIRM of DOMBEY 

and SON, WHOL. eee RETAIL, and for EXPORTATION. 

By CHA} RLES DICKENS. 


London: Seeiivary and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





Now ready, in 12mo,cloth, price 3s. 6d., with 160 illustrations, 


ZOOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. PART IL.— 
‘i VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. By Rosert Patrerson, Vice- 
President of the Natural History and Philvusophical Society of Bel- 
fast. Part First, the InverresRate ANImats, may be 
had uniform, price Three Shillings ; or the two parts bound in’ one 
volume, price Six Shillings. 


Simms and M‘Intyre, 13, Hg Row, London ; and 26, 
all Street, Belfast. 











Messrs. Reeve, Benham, and Reeve, 
will publish on the 1st April, 


1. 
NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE OF 
H.M.8. SAMARANG. 


(Under the Authority of the Lords Commussioners of the Admiralty.) 


Part I.—FISHES. . 
BY SIR JOHN RICHARDSON, M_D., F.R.8. 
‘Royal Quarto,’ Ten Plates, 10s. 6d. 


2. 
CONCHOLOGIA JCONICA. 
iCheap Uncoloured Issue. 


BY LOVELL REEVE, F.L.8. 
Part I. Six Plates, 2s.6d. 


3. 
CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. 


BY SIR W. JACKSON HOOKER, F.R.S. 
No. XL. Seven Plates. 3s. 6d. Coloured. 


4. 
CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA, 
Coloured Edition. 


EY LOVELL REEVPE, F.L.8. 
Part LXI., commencing the Fifth Volume with the Land Shells of 
the Cuming Collection. 


Eight Plates, with a Portrait of H. Cuming, Esq., F-L.S., 10s. 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA, 
OR HISTORY OF THE BRITISH SEA WEEDS, 
With Coloured Plates and Dissections. 
By DR. HARVEY, M.R.1L.A. 
Part XXVIII. Six Plates, 2s. 6d.; large paper, 5s. 
6 
MRS. HUSSEY'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


BRITISH MYCOLOGY. 


A —— and interesting Work on BRITISH FUNGUSES. With 
andsome Coloured ree Part XIII. Royal 4to, 5s. 


THE LONDON JOURNAL OF BOTANY. 


Edited by SIR W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. 
Part LXXVI. 2s. 6d. 





London: Reeve, Benuam, and REEvE, 
King William Street, Strand. 





Just Published, Price Two Shillings and Sixpence, 


(LAUDIA AND PUDENS: being an attempt 
to identify the CLAUDIA, mentioned in the second Epistle of 


St. Paul to Timothy, and placed b: a in juxtaposit: i 
PUDENS. with the CLAUDIA AND PUDENS or Martial the e 
Se 


mmatist ; and to identify both these Chveaias with a daughter 
Tiberius Claudius Cogidunus, a British Chief, an ally of the 
Romane, mentioned by Tacitus as a “ Regulus” in the South 
Western parts of Britain, and highly trusted ‘& and most trusty,to 
the Romans. By JOHN WILLIAMS, A.M., Oxon, Archdeacon’ of 
Cardigan, F.R.S. E., &c. 


London, Longman and Co. ; Llandovery, W. Rees. 





This day is Published, in crown 8vo, price 9s. 


, 
HUDSON’ S BAY; or, EVERY-DAY LIFE 
SCENES in the W ILDs of NORTH AMERICA, during 
Six Years’ Residence in — A ge of the Honourable Hudson's 
Bay Compan ROBERT M. BALLANTYNE. Illustrated 
with Engrav ings on Wood. 


William Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London: 





Just published, price 1s., or 18 stamps per it, the Sixth Engl 
Edition, (translated from the 24th sh Edition), © = 


wv 

(jJONS TIPATION DESTROYED; 

or, Exposition of a Natural, eeable, and Infallible Means of 
completely Overcomin: ‘Habitua Constipation, and curing Bad 
Digestion, without Medicines or evs artificial means whatever, b 
a “imple, Nutritious, Farinaceo' Food, named ERVALENT 
(discovery made in France, by M.A WARTON) ote nd by nearly 
300 ‘Attestations, from eminent Physiciansand other persons of 
respectability in France, the United Kingdom, and other coun 


Sold at the ieeme Depots of Warton’s Ervalenta and Me- 
lasse :—Youens. De t, 36, (Motte Street ; Gohan, 


37, Ludgate-hill; "Payne an 

Regent-street ; Ashley, 72 Piceadiliy ;’ Marriott, 74  aebesbend h- 

street ; Merry, 19, North Audley- street ; and through a all Booksellers. 
IMPORTANT CAU lLION—WAKTON’S ERVALENTA.—Persons 

are cautioned against a spurious and injurious mixture aoe 

posed upon the public under the thename “ KE VALENTA 


a 


im- 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


COMPLETION OF THE LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


The 12th Volume, completing this important Work, is Now READY, Embellished with a Portrait of the Authoress, &c. 


KING ARTHUR. 


BY THE —. OF gg NEW TIMON.” 
‘os 


vO, 


‘* The poem of ‘ King Arthur’ is likely to win the admiration ‘of all who have poetical feeling and knowledge. It 
takes up a great subject, emarge its national interest.”—Ezaminer. 
“« The great national subject of ‘King Arthur’ which Milton for a long time hesitated whether he should not choose 


in preference to that of ‘ The Fall of Man,’ has been at last treated in our own day 


in a way which we think will 


place ‘ King Arthur’ among the most remarkable works of genius, and probably make it live for ever.”—Morning Post, 


TRIALS of DOMESTIC LIFE. 
BY MRS. BRAY. 
AUTHORESS OF “THE WHITE HOODS,” “iT RELAWNEY,” &c. 
“As a writer of ey Mrs. Bray stands deservedly in the highest 
grtade.—Morning Herald. 
Mrs. ARMITAGE; or, FEMALE 


|\jDOMINATION. 
BY MRS. GORE. 


Formi New Volume of “COLBURN’S STANDARD 
NOVELS." ”* with Portrait of the Authoress, price 5s , bound. 


“ The best of Mrs. Gore’s works.—Literary Gazette.” 





MADEMOISELLE DE MONT- 


PENSIER. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
3.vols. post 8vo, with Portrait. 


“ One of the most delightful and a0 deeply interesting works we have 
read for a long time.”. op ekly 4 

“ No romance of Lege ‘resent season rae ve more fatnrention 
than the “ Memoirs ont 2g I 4 
charm attaching to Saat we know to be passing 
pertaining to the creations of the novelist. = will tad fa in 
these volumes a fund of anecdote, amusing relation, court — 
intrigues, traits of manners, and remarks upon men and t 
which will prove a source of great enter 
narrative is one of e. 'y interest.” —Sund 








Sone 





NOW READY, in One Volume (comprising as much matter as 20 ordinary volumes), illustrated with 1,500 Engravings 


of Arms, &c., 


38s. bound, 


THE NEW EDITION OF BURKE’S PEERAGE & BARONETAGE, 


FOR 


1848. 


REVISED and CORRECTED throughout to the Present Time, from the PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS of 
the NOBILITY, &c., and CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. 


“The most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the public.”—Sun. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





DR. TODD’S GYCLOPADIA OF ANATOMY, 
On Friday next will be published, in 8vo, with Woodcuts, price 6s. Part XXX. of 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


EDITED BY ROBERT B: TODD, M.D., 
Professor of Physiology, and of General and Morbid Anatomy in King’s College, London. 


Vols. I. to III. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, £7, cloth. 
** This work is now published by Messrs. LONGMAN AND Co. 


London: 


LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





New Burlington Street, March 25, 1848. 


MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH, IN A FEW DAYS, THE 
FOLLOWING ges WORKS. 


THE RIVAL BEAUTIES, By MISS 
SAPDOR er ce srg Women’s“ 
(On Monday. 


Il. 
THE THREE DAYS of FEBRUARY, 1848. 


PERCY B, St. JOHN. Ancye-witness of the who! Rev uti 
ith Portraits of Lamartine and id Guizot. 1 vol. small Sv0, bound, 
price 7s. 6d. (Now Ready. 
Ill, 

TWELVE YEARS’ WANDERINGS in the 
BRITISH COLONIES. By C. BYRNE. 2 vols. ony fies with 
Maps, 28s. (On Tuesday. 

Iv. 

LOUIS BLANC, on the WORKING 
Gace. With a Refutation of his D ive Plan. By JAMES 
WARD. 1 vol. small tyo. peice t 6s. CNow Ready. 

Vv. 


CAPTAIN SPIKE; or the ISLETS of the 
GULF. By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Author of “ The Pilot,” 
“The Red Rover,” &c. 3 vols, post 8yo. CNow Ready. 

VI. 
ROLLO and HIS -RACE; or the FOOT- 


&TEPS of the NORMA By ACTON WARBURTON, 
2 vols, post Svo, with Hilus strations. (Now Ready. 








Vir, 


THE PARSON, PEN, AND PENCIL. 
By the Rev. G. MUSGRAVE. 3 vols, post 8vo, 
with upw: ‘oodcuts. 


wards of 50 Wi 
(Now Ready. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burl Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her esty). 





Albemarle Street, March 25, 1848. 
NEW WORKS 
TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK, 


I. 
MEMOIRS of the REIGN of GEORGE the 


SECOND. From his ACCESSION to the DEATH of QUEEN 

CAMOLINE. hae LORD HERVEY, VICE CHAMBERLAIN. 

Now first published, from the Archives at Ickworth. Edited by 
Hon} W. CROKER. ‘With Portrait, 2 vois. 8yo. 

“ know of no sti near and 


intimate picture ‘of thei interior of a 

Court: no other memoirs that I have ever read bring us.so im- 

mediatcly,so actually into not merely the p but pany 
of the pemenenss of the Royal circle.” 

“ Lord Herve: 

George II. and 





line.” —Bditor’s Preface. 


II, 
MR. BROOKE’S LATEST JOURNALS of 


EVENTS in BORNEO and CELEBES, down to the occupation uf 
Lasvan, with a Nagrative of the Exrzpirion of H.M.8. Ixus. 
By Caray RODNEY MUNDY, R. th Portrait of Mr. 
brooke, Plates and Views, 2 vols. 8yo. +) 328 (Now Ready. 


Ill. 


MEMOIRS of SIR T. FOWELL BUXTON, 
Bart.; with Selections from his —— By HIS SON, . 
Cuas. Buxton, Esq. Witha Portrait, 8yo. 


LIFE of THE GREAT LORD CLIVE. By 
Rey. GLEIG. Author of the “ Story of the Battle of 
Wi sterloo.™ Post8vo. 


v. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By MARY 


SOMERVILLE, Authoress of “ The Co’ \——- of the Physical 
Sciences,” &c. With a Poruslt, S vols Feap ov 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW WORKS. 


LADY WILLOUGHBY’ 8 DIARY. 
(1648—1663.) New Edition. ~ ore, morocco, 18s. 


THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS, 
8vo, Portrait and Vignette, 21s. ; morocco, 42s. 
In. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL 
WORKS. 8vo, Portrait and Vignette, 2ls.; morocco, 42s. 
Iv. 
GIRDLES Fatt 3 ‘and OSBORNE’S 
School Edition of HORACK. (On April 6th. 


The Rev. J. E. RIDDLE S copious LATIN. 
ENGLISH LEXICON. Small 4 {In the press. 


= 
Mr. TATE’S (of Battersea) PRINCIPLES 


of GEOMETRY, MENSURATION, SURVEYING, ‘&c. 12mo, 
Woodcuts, 3s. 6d: 


Mr. T, BAKER’S Work on RAILWAY 
ENGINEERING, gsi ta paar &c. Byo0, os. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 


RURAL ARCHITECTURE. B° 3,000 Woodcuts, 63s. 


G. F. GRAHAM'S NEW ENGLISH 
a BOOK. 12mo, Is 


Dr. JOSEPH MAINZER’S New Work on 
MUSIC and EDUCATION. 8yo, 4s. 6d. 


xl. 
The Rev. W. CONYBEARE and 
J. HOWSON’S LIFE and LETTERS of 8T. PAUL. 4to, richly 
illustrated. (in the press, 


xII. 
SHARON TURNER'S SACRED HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rey. 8. TURNER. Vol. I. Fost 6vo, 10s. 6d. 
(On Friday next, 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS, Colonel 


SABINE’S authorised Translation. Vols. I. and II. Post 8yo, 24s. 


XIV. 
The JOURNEY OF LIFE. By CATHE.- 
RINE SINCLAIR. Second — Fep. 8vo, 5s. 


VIA DOLOROSA. By the ei of 
‘ Rest in the Church,’ &c. ‘um the press. 
XVI. 


ELIZA ACTON’S COOKERY-BOOK, New 


Edition. Fep. 8yvo. eee oe: 6d.—Prospectus, gratis. 


Mr. J. STEWART’S. LECTU RES on FACI- 
LITATING the TRANSFER wr gy 8vo, 5s. 


Mr. M‘CULLOCH On ‘the SUCCESSION to 
PROPERTY VACANT by a=, 8y0, 68, 


Mr. TOOKE’S HISIORY of PRICES and 
the CIRCULATION, from 1839 to 1847. 8vo, 188. 


xx. 
Professor LOW’S ELEMENTS of PRACTI- 
CAL AGRICULTURE. 5th Edition. 8vo, Woodcuts. 2s. 


XXI. 
Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, Maps, 4i. 


XXII, 
Lieut.-Col. SIR THOS. MITCHELL'S 
AUSTRALIAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 8vo, Maps, Plates, 


is, 1 may venture to say, almost the‘ Boswell’ of | ge. 21s. 
ueen Caro! 


XX11I. 
ADOLPH ERMAN’S TRAVELS in SIBE- 
RIA. Translated by W. D. COOLEY, Esq. 2 vols. 8v0, Map, 3is. 64. 


XXIV. 
Mr. F. S. MARRYAT’S BORNEO and 
the EAST INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, Imperial Geo. Plates, &., 


Mr. SAMUEL SOLLY’S WORK on the 
HUMAN BRAIN. New Edition. 8yo, Woodcuts, 21s. 


XXvI. 
Dr. TODD’S CYCLOPADIA o 
ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY. Part XXV. 8yvo, Wovdcuts, 5s. 
(On Friday next. 
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